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Publisher's Statemeut 


FILM/AV NEWS is a NEW magazine under the direc- 
tion of a new editor and publisher. 


FILM/AV NEWS will now be aimed basically at the 
consumer of audio-visual equipment —the teachers, the 
salesmen, the industrialists— all those who use, in any 
fashion, products made for and by the audio-visual in- 
dustry. 


In line with this new policy, FILM/AV NEWS will in- 
stitute new “how to use” columns and features which will 
be invaluable to all users of audio-visual equipment. This 
information will be presented separate 2nd apart from 
our column covering new products and developments 
from manufacturers. Both columns we know will be of 
tremendous value, for obvious reasons. 


Our overall editorial policy will be to report the news 
completely, and as it happens; to give you advance notice 
of trends in the industry; and to bring you all the new 
equipment ideas as they are conceived through research. 
FILM/AV NEWS will do these things in an impartial 
manner, giving you news first. And in accord with our 
opinion that a more-than-$100,000,000 industry is some- 
thing to protect and nourish, FILM/AV NEWS intends 
to be both provocative and controversial, with an eye 
toward sparking the thinking of manufacturers and 
especially the users, thus producing more business and a 
better educated public. 


Among the first of our steps toward making this a 
magazine for everyone in the audio-visua! field has been 
the establishment of working contacts with every educa- 
tional television station and closed circuit operation in 
America. This has been done because of our belief that 
the audio-visual industry has a responsibility to the 
nation —a responsibility which can be filled by no other - 
group—that of enlightening both future and present 
citizens of a country which should, and must be, if we 
are to survive, the best educated nation in the world. 
Visual education, through television and other audio- 
visual devices is a good thing, and it is here to stay. 
FILM/AV NEWS will support and promcte it. 


In addition, we will also bring you other features such 
as financial and business news in the A-V industry; an 
audio-stero tape column; record reviews; monthly cov- 
erage of industrial film news; an invaluable and informa- 
tive Washington A-V News letter concerned with legisla- 
tion and activities’ pertaining to the industry; and of 
course, a revitalized and more comprehensive film review 
coverage. 


To institute these new features will take time. We hope 
you find this DAVI issue of FILM/AV NEWS a step in 
the right direction, and will bear with us in our efforts to 
make this magazine the first really signficant and inde- 
pendent magazine for users and manufacturers of audio- 
visual equipment. 


STEPHEN F. KEEGAN 
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Warshiugtou Newsletter 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The film libraries of the Atomic Energy 
Commission now offer 65 films for showing 
to school and other audiences. A catalogue 
of these films — giving the addresses of 
the AEC's 12 libraries, descriptive titles 
of the 65 films and noting which are cleared 
for TV — is available from the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Of the films distributed by AEC, some were 
produced by the Commission itself, using 
such facilities as the Lookout Mountain 
Laboratory of the Air Force, in Hollywood. 
Others are the work of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, the Colorado School of Mines, and 
other outside producers. All treat aspects 
of nuclear energy. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service an- 
ticipates release this Spring of the first 
film ever made on the Whooping Crane. Foot- 
age was taken at the Arkansas National Wild 
Life Refuge near Corpus Christi, Texas, and 
along the flyways used by the nearly extinct 
birds. Rex Gary Schmidt, Chief of the USFWS 
Visual Information Section, did the story 
and direction. Photography is by Wesley Ku- 
bichek of the Service staff. Prints of 
the 14-minute film will be available to 
schools, organizations, and television. 
Release date will be announced. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


Clare Boothe Luce has been signed as nar- 
rator of a series of half-hour films on the 
life of foreign service officers abroad. 
Tentatively titled THE DIPLOMAT, the ser- 
ies will portray dramatic and human inter- 
est episodes ranging from behind-the-scene 
negotiations with foreign governments to 
the building of a school by Foreign Service 
officers in a Latin American country. 


The series is being filmed by Columbia 
Broadcasting System in cooperation with the 
State Department, and is expected to be 
ready for fall release on the CBS network. 
Leslie Harris, vice-president of CBS Tele- 
vision Film Sales, Inc., is producer. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


A series of 12 films, from 1-to-20 min- 
utes in length and titled VETERANS’ CORNER, 
is being made available to television sta- 
tions around the country by the Veterans 
Administration. The latest of these is a 
4%-minute film to recruit volunteer help- 
ers for veterans’ hospitals. 

Next on the VA schedule is a film on voca- 
tional counselling, to advise veterans to 
consult VA's free guidance serice before 


embarking on career training. 

The scripts for both these films were 
written by Joseph F. Beattie, Chief of the 
VA Visual Aids Division. Homer Boor, of the 
VA staff ,is temporarily in charge of the 
Administration’s film production. VA films 
are made at the Department of Agriculture. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Taking cognizance of the U. S. travel 
boom, the Department of Agriculture recent- 
ly premiered a new film designed to impress 
tourists with the importance of the regula- 
tions to prevent plant and animal pests 
and diseases from hitchhiking into this 
country in tourist baggage and belongings. 
Titled HIDDEN MENACE, this film shows, as 
an example, how careless handling of an or- 
ange infected with the Mediterranean fruit 
fly could have caused the disastrous fruit 
fly invasion of the Florida citrus belt. 


Mr. James E. Gibson, Chief of Agricul- 
ture’s Motion Picture Service, advises that 
this 22-minute color film will be avail- 
able through the libraries that custom- 
arily handle Department of Agriculture 
prints and that, because of its special tar- 
get audience, it will be shown in consular 
offices abroad and on ships returning to 
the U.S. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Besides releasing films in 42 languages, 
the U.S. Information Agency operates 7,000 
standard projectors overseas ,and 350 mo- 
bile units equipped with generators for the 
non-electrified areas of the Near and Far 
Easts and Africa. 


Of the 15 films now in various stages of 
production at U.S.I.A., at least two hold 
promise of interest for domestic audiences. 
A PILGRIMAGE OF LIBERTY (30 mins., color) 
visits some of the principal shrines in the 
U.S., including the homes of Washington, 
Jefferson and Jackson; the epic Oregon 
Trail. Victor J. Jurgins, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., is producer. Release is expected in 
June. 


A film on art museums in the U.S. is also 
being prepared for release abroad in the 
late summer or early fall. Titled MUSEUM OF 
ART, it is being made in consultation with 
the directors of 40 museums in all parts of 
the country, and shows masterpieces from 17 
of these. The traveling Artmobile of the 
State of Virginia is also featured. Photog- 
rapher and director is Roger Barlow of G-M 
Productions, Beverly Hills, Calif. Prints 
will be available for purchase from United 
World Films, N. Y. C., which holds the con- 
tract for the sale of U.S.I.A. films in the 
U.S. 
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DAVI CONVENTION 


This is a special DAVI issue. 

In effect, DAVI has been a “special is- 
sue for over ten years. The Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association has been a 
powerful force in strengthening the 
bonds between our increasing use of 
electronic and mechanical tools in our 
advancement of education. 

Robert E. deKieffer, president of 
DAVI proudly points to the fact that 
membership has been expanded over the 
past ten years to approximately 3800. 
Currently, over 40 committees are at 
work on the various phases of audio- 
visual instruction under supervision and 
control of DAVI. 

In 1957 alone, DAVI was responsible 
for the publication of 12 materials, in ad- 
dition to two regular periodical instruc- 
tions and audio-visual reviews. 

At present DAVI boasts 28 State 
offices in the U.S., one in Canada, and 
several additional groups desiring affili- 
ations this spring. 

What is the basis for this ever-increas- 
ing interest in audio-visual education? 

The interest dates back to the concept 
that the advantages of American educa- 
tion lie in the vast superiority of fusion 
of mind and technology, and the added 
advantage of time available to educators, 
inventors, manufacturers, and civic lead- 
ers — time to work for, plan, and carry 
out educational experiments, time that 
might — in other countries — have to be 
spent in rebuilding war damage, recov- 
ering from war, or post-war depressions. 


WALTER S. CREWSON, JR. 


American educators whose foresight 
created DAVI are as one in the firm be- 
lief that one of the greatest gifts a dem- 
ocrat nation can bestow upon its citizens 
is the gift of education. 

DAVI’s role in the present system of 
educational adavncements is an import- 
ant one. DAVI has watched the pioneer- 
ing of films, slides, educational televi- 
sion, tape-recorded lessons, home-work 
projected on walls or ceilings by modern 
projection-machines. 

Education has always been a difficult 
word to define. Is it intelligence? Is it 
book-learning? Or, is education a normal 
progression from childhood to adult liv- 
ing? 

The various techniques which the 
DAVI conference will feature which in- 
clude the use of audio-visual aids for 
class-rooms and at-home education may 
help to shed some light on that elusive 
definition. 

To DAVI members, education has be- 
come the means of converting the media 
of communications to truly communicate. 
If communications is the transmission of 
sight, sound, and ideas, then the visual 
and audio aids that education employs 
today are basic and fundamental com- 
munications concepts. 

One of the major problems facing 
DAVI at the convention, and throughout 
the year, is this: Will the additional use 
of electronic and technological education 
aids devaluate the “human factor” of 
teaching. Will the contact between 
teacher and student, the individual at- 


SPEAKING AT THE CONVENTION 


HORACE S. SCHWERIN 


tention and rapport be eliminated or 
drastically cut. Will the teacher be no 
more than a button pusher, or a chan- 
nel twister. 

DAVI’s contention is a loud and vocif- 
erous “No!” The “human factor” will ex- 
ist as long as there are students and 
teachers, Individual attention will be in- 
creased, according to a report elsewhere 
in FILM/AV NEWS by John J. Scanlon, 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation. Teachers may be twisting a few 
dials and pushing a few buttons, but 
with the full awareness that the elec- 
tronic operation which they are setting 
under way will do a more thorough job 
to back and clarify and review, or lay 
ground-work for their own teaching and 
study outlines. 

How-to-do-it demonstrations will be 
held to give these “beginners” incipient 
instruction. 

“Idea Swap Shops” on Thursday, April 
24, will teach participants such tech- 
niques as how to make tape-recordings, 
how to utilize transparencies, etc. 

“Idea Programs” on educaitonal tele- 
vision will be held under the leadership 
of DAVI’s new educational TV consult- 
ant, Harold E. Wigren. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey will speak 
on NEA’s current theme — “Our Future 
Goes To School Today.” 

Four days spent on the future seem ~ 
hardly enough. But, then, the other 361 
days of the year are spent by DAVI and 
its parent organization to bring the fu- 
ture closer to reality. 


SEN. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


> 
| 
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Fund For The Advancement 
Of Adult Education Section 


9 Points of discussion about Educational TV at DAVI 
Convention by JOHN J. SCANLON and CHARLES F. HOBAN 


The National Program in the Use of 
Television in the Public School is now 
in its second semester of the first year, 
instructing over 50,000 school children in 
over 100 school systems throughout the 
country. 

The major objective of the program is 
to determine whether it is feasible to 
teach large classes by television without 
sacrificing quality. 

At a recent Philadelphia meeting, 
sponsored by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Adult Education, superinten- 
dents, local project directors, evaluators, 
and other representatives of the partici- 
pating school systems discussed nine ma- 
jor problems, questions, and tentative 
observations: At the DAVI convention 
these main points will be part of the 
discussion held by John J. Scanlon, Dep- 
uty Director of Research for the Fund 
and Charles F. Hoban, Director, Human 
Factors Study Center, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

1. It was found that studio teachers, 
classroom teachers, and the TV 
students are working harder than 
ever before, but are enjoying it. 

2. A spirit of team-work and an 
understanding of their roles is 


developing between classroom 
and studio teachers. Both realize 
their value in the total teaching 
job. 


. The length of the telecast and na- 


ture and length of the follow- 
up are being carefully studied to 
determine the ideal combinations 
in different classroom, subject 
matter, and grade-level areas. 


. Teachers are working hard to 


master the techniques of teaching 
and learning in _large-class 
situations. Students are learning 
and improving their systems of 
note-taking, and speaking clearly 
and distinctly. 


. The problem of providing for in- 


dividual diffrences in student abil- 
ity levels remains a mojr one, but 
much of the teacher time saved 
by use of TV is being used to pro- 
vide more individual instruction 
for both slow and rapid learners. 
The telecast lesson is usually 
pitched at the better-than-aver- 
age student, and various methods 
are being tried to bring the aver- 
age and slow learners up to a 


Subjects Being Taught By Television 
(School Year 1957-58) 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


GRADE 


First: Reading, Art Music, Numbers 
Second: Reading, Art, Music, Numbers 


Third: Reading, Art, Music, Numbers, Conversational Spanish, Our Florida Heritage 


Fourth: Arithmetic, Social Studies, Music, Art, French, Creative Writing 


Fifth: Arithmetic, Social Studies, Art, Music, Reading, French, Health, 
Science, Creative Writing, Our American Heritage 
Seventh: Geography, Science, History, Practical Arts, Mathematics, 
English, Spanish, French 
Eighth: History, Mathematics, Practical Arts, Science, Spanish, French, Health 
Ninth: Science, Spanish, French, Biology, History, Algebra, Art, Social Studies 
Tenth: Geometry, Spanish, French, Driver Education, Personal Health, 
Typing, English, Geology, Algebra, Biology 
Eleventh: U. S. History, Physics, Spanish, French, Speech, Chemistry, 
Geology, Geometry, Trigonometry, Biology 
Twelfth: English, Physics, Spanish, French, Chemistry, Geology, 


Accounting Economics 
Air Science Education 
Anthropology Engineering 
Archeology English 
Biology French 
Botany German 
Business Law Government 
Chemistry History 
Creative Arts Metallurgy 
Drama Music 
Physics 


Geometry,, Trigonometry 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Physiology 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Social Science 
Sociology 
Spanish 

Speech 

Theater 
Theology 
Zoology 


faster pace of learning and reten- 
tion. 

6. The problem of the physical ar- 
rangements in large classes is 
still an important one. Accous- 
tics and physical conveniences for 
note-taking are two improve- 
ments needed. Lighting has not 
become a major factor. 

7. The use of TV for instruction has 
brought about a re-evaluation of 
curriculum and course  objec- 
tives. 

8. In most of the school systems 
teachers not in the experiment 
are learning a lot by observing 
and applying techniques used by 
studio teachers. 

9. Since all but one of the projects 
in the National Program are on 
an open-circuit rather than a 
closed-circuit television network, 
these instructions reach an even 


wider audience, including 
mothers, retired or bed-ridden 
persons. 


Both Mr. Scanlon and Mr. Hoban feel 
that these nine points cover the major 
problems and results of the first year of 
experimental programming. By the time 
the 1959 DAVI convention rolls around, 
more definite results will be forthcom- 
ing. 


NEWS 
. (Continued from page 3) 
city of New York. 
WNYC film unit is also producing 
training films for various personnel 
groups in other City Departments. 


Job Rush On For 
New York’s ETV Program 


With the approval of a $600,000 bud- 
get for New York City school telecasts 
by the New York State Legislature, Sta- 
tion WOR-TV has been flooded with let- 
ters of application for work on the 
upcoming educational programming. 

The middle of April has been set for 
staff-set-up at WOR-TV, with the New 
York Board of Regents expected to meet 
with the Metropolitan Educational Tele- 
vision Association. Probiems and utiliza- 
tion of staff personnel will be a major 
topic. 

Expected to head the selection commit- 
tee are Dr. Alan Willard Brown, presi- 
dent, META; Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., 
State Commissioner of Education; Dr. 
William Jansen, Superintendent of New 
York City Schools, and several admin- 
istrators of New York’s parochial 
schools. 


Warren Smith’s New 
Studio-Lab, Pittsburgh 

Pittsburghs largest, most modern, 
most advanced motion picture produc- 
tion center was opened recently by War- 
ren R, Smith, Inc. 

Twelve thousand five hundred square 
feet of studio, laboratory and production 
space are located at 210 Semple Street, 
Oakland, Pennsylvania. David Lawrence, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Survey Audio Visual 
Across The Country 


How long does it take to have a phil- 
osophy, an idea or point of view ac- 
cepted? Some educators claim that there 
is a thirty year lag between the birth of 
a new academic concept and the inclu- 
sion of that concept into the usually ac- 
cepted curriculum. From this point of 
view, audio-visual materials and _ tech- 
niques have come of age, particularly as 
they relate to the training of teachers. 


There have been many status studies 
made concerning the number of films 
produced, the dollar volume of manufac- 
tured devices and equipment, the number 
and types of materials circulated. These 
studies have added greatly by indicating 
the increased use of audio-visual, nation- 
wide. 


There is, however, another vital ele- 
ment which should not and must not be 
overlooked. That element is the training 
of teachers in the use of these tools of 
communication. For without the vast 
army of teachers throughout the coun- 
try who recognize the value of these 
media, and who use them daily in mil- 
lions of classrooms, we would still be 
selling only an idea. 


A VARIED APPROACH 


There is no one group of organizations 
or cluster of such groups, responsible for 
the total education and training of 
ieachers, nor should we be concerned 
with who is responsible for what. The 
fact remains that the cumulative effect 
of such training is becoming increasingly 
apparent. 


The results of a study currently being 
conducted on the “Status of Teacher 
Training in Audio-Visual Education in 
the Forty-Eight States’! brings this sit- 
uation into sharp focus. Ten years ago 
a similar study was conducted to deter- 
mine the teacher training practices in 
audio-visual education carried on by 
state departments, extension divisions 
and four-year institutions. The current 
study indicates a decade of progress in 
this area. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENTS SPEAK 


Education in the United States is a 
state function. Therefore, each state has 
the educational responsibility of main- 
taining and improving the educational 
opportunities within its boundaries. 

In 1904, the state of New York estab- 
lished the first separate audio-visual di- 


by ROBERT DE KIEFFER 
Associate Professor of Education—Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
President of DAVI 1957-59. 


vision, There were audio-visual sections, 
units or divisions in 13 states by 1947, 
and 23 states claimed to be so organized 
in 1957. 


The increasing number of audio-visual 
divisions within state departments seems 
to indicate an awareness of the import- 
ance of instructional material to comple- 
ment teaching. In the past there was 
concern as to what should be taught, 
with little emphasis on how the content 
could be most effectively presented. Cur- 
rent practices in state departments re- 
flect the increasing emphasis upon im- 
proved methods of communication. 


State departments are currently as- 
sisting in-service teachers with their 
audio-visual problems in a number of 
ways. For example, 69% are assisting in- 
dividual schools in organizing their own 
audio-visual in-service programs; 62% 
maintain school visitation programs, at 
which time they help individual schools 
with their programs; 62% publish mate- 
rials on audio-visuals; 51% report that 
lists of audio-visual materials were writ- 
ten into units of the state courses of 
study; 50% sponsor audio-visual confer- 
ences and institutes. 


Four states have established certifica- 


tion requirements which make it manda- 
tory for teachers, desiring a permanent 
teaching certificate, to have had a course 
in audio-visual methods and techniques. 
In addition, 6 state departments claim 
that such courses are required for gradu- 
ation by all teacher training institutions 
in their state. 


Within the past 15 years, the state de- 
partments of public instruction have rec- 
ognized the importance of communica- 
tion in the classroom, and have taken 
steps to assist both individual schools 
and classroom teachers make patent use 
of instructional materials. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
DIVISIONS — AN INTEGRAL PART 


Historically, university extension divi- 
sions have been engaged in programs of 
service to the myriads of people unable 
to attend regular courses of instruction. 
While not all divisions of the National 
University Extension Association have 
audio-visual devices, their leadership in 
this field cannot be over-estimated. Of 
the total membership of this organiza- 
tion, only four reported no audio-visual 
program on their campus. Nine of this 
group claimed that such programs were 
under other administrative units of their 
institutions. Of the 46 extension divi- 
sions having audio-visual programs, 17 
stated that such programs have been 
started since 1946. 


Extension divisions, by their very na- 
ture, are in a unique position to assist 
with the training of both pre-service and 
in-service teachers. They have well 
trained staffs, an adequate supply of 
audio-visual materials and equipment, 
for the production of a wide range of 
teaching materials. Seventy-two per cent 
of the extension divisions reported that 
they were currently involved with the 
in-service training of teachers in audio- 
visual materials and techniques, while 
64% claim to be assisting the school or 
college of education with pre-service 
training in this area. 


The type of assistance which university 
extension divisions are offering include 
credit and non-credit courses both on and 
off the campus, short courses, workshops, 
institutes and conferences. 


In addition to offering various types of 
course work and training sessions in 
audio-visual methods and_ techniques, 
university extension divisions are en- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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(Continued from page 4) 


EXHIBITORS 


Hunter Douglas Aluminum Corp. 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Independent Film Distributors of America 
Mid America Film, Films Center, Lyons, Wis. 
International Film Bur. 
57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Bertha Landers Film Reviews 
3535 Central St., Kansas City 11, Mo. 
Life Filmstrips 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Levolor Loretnzen 
720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Department 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Magnetic Recording Industries 
11 East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Miller Manufacturing Co. 
3310 East Roxboro Rd., N.E. Atlanta 5, Ga. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
2753 Fourth Ave., South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
900 Bush Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miratel, Inc. 
1080 Dionne St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
3 East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Moody Institute of Science 
11428 Santa Monica Blvd., L. A., Calif. 
Natl. Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
301 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Neumade Products Corp. 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
N. Y. U., School of Education 
26 Washington Pl., New York, N. Y. 
Ozalid, Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Ansco Rd., Johnson City, N. Y. 
Peerless Film Processing Corp. 
165 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Plastic Products, Inc. 
1822 East Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
Radio Corp. of America 
Camden, N. J. 
Shell Oil Co. 
50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
Signal Press 
1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
Smith System Mfg. Co. 
212 Ontario St. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Society for Visual Education 
1345 Diversey Pkwy, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Technical Service, Inc. 
30865 West Five Mile Rd., Livonia, Mich. 
Time Saving Specialties 
2922 Bryant Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
United World Films, Inc. 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Plainville,Conn. 
Viewlex, Inc. 
35-01 Queens Blvd., L.I.C. 1, N. Y. 
Year Pictorial Publications 
432 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


$8,000 TV CAMERA 
OF HANDBAG SIZE 


Dage Television Division of Thomp- 
son Products, Inc. has brought out a 
new, compact, rugged tclevision camera. 
With dimensions to fit a lady’s handbag, 
and an over-all weight of four pounds 
cxcluding optics, this single-unit instru- 
ment retails for $8,000. 

Among new and useful features o: 
the Dage camera are an ability to 
power this equipment with AC, ship’s 
current batteries or even the miniature 
7% volt batteries: it features a built-in 
automatic light-level compensator, and 
can tranmit a signal via its single coaxial 
cable for 2000 feet without amplifica- 
tion. 

Dage is perfecting fully-transistorized 
monitors which wiil be compatible with 
this transistorized camera. 


Meighan Joins Ampex As 
Video-Tape Consultant 


Howard S. Meighan, vice-president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, has 
resigned that office to join the Ampex 
Corporation as special consultant. Mr. 
Meighan also has formed two companies 
to produce video-tape commercials. 
Video-Tape Productions of New York, 
Inc. will serve advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies as of April 15. Video-Tape 
Productions of California, Inc, will have 
headquarters in Hollywood. 

Mr. Meighan pointed out the advan- 
tages of video-tapes in reproducing life- 
like fidelity in both color or black-and- 
white. Mr. Meighan is a pioneer in the 
broadcasting field, associated with CBS, 
Inc. since 1934. 


Ampex’s Ginsberg Wins 
I.R.E. TV Tape Award 

Charles P. Ginsburg, Ampex Corpora- 
tion engineer has been awarded the 
Vladimir K. Zworykin television prize. 
One of the five top awards annually 
given by the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, this prize is for “Mr. Ginsburg’s 
pioneering contributions to the develop- 
ment of video magnetic tape recording.” 

Mr.. Ginsburg last October received 
the David Sarnoff Award by the Society 
of Motion Picture and Television engi- 
neers for his achievements in the devel- 
epment of a practical video recorder. 

The Zworykin award consists of a cita- 
tion and $500. Mr. Ginsburg is Manager 
of Advance Video Development for Am- 
pex Corporation’s Professional Products 
Division. 


Creative Film Society 
Formed On West Coast 


A new non-profit organization called, 
Creative Film Society, has opened offices 
at 1700 North Lima Street, Burbank, 
Calif., with Robert Pike, Executive Di- 
rector. 

Dedicated to the promotion of film as 
an art form, the new organization is 
offering a catalogue of 16mm creative 
motion pictures they plan to distribute. 
Included in the catalogue are many 
award winning films that have never be- 
fore been available in 16mm. 
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A Career In 
Audio-Visual Education 


College and university students today, 
contemplating careers in audio-visual 
education, are directed to carefully se- 
lected course sequences by sympathetic 
and experienced counselors. These stu- 
dents have, themselves, learned with 
audio-visual materials in high school, 
during their military service and as uni- 
versity undergraduates. 

In contrast to this ordered readiness to 
understand the problems and appreciate 
the promise of the audio-visual field, my 
own professional development seems hap- 
hazard. At best, it seems to be the con- 
fluence of adventitious streams of experi- 
ence. In this repect, I believe that many 
“co-ordinators”, “consultants”, “super- 
visors” and “directors of audio-visual 
programs” will find common ground with 
me in their own experiences. 

What are some of these “adventitious 
streams” that form the watershed of an 
audio-visual career? 


I LIKE TO TEACH 


Heredity may exert its influence here, 
for both parents were teachers and one 
grandfather was a minister. The ever- 
present challenge in teaching is com- 
munication: how to get a meaning, an 
idea, a relationship across to the class. 
Every teacher has experienced with 
pleasure the revealing and half incredu- 
lous look in the shining eyes of pupils 
who suddenly “caught on”, This com- 
munications challenge leads inevitably to 
the search for something to give mean- 
ing to words. And so the conscientious 
teachers discovers pictures. An import- 
ant tributary joins the main stream. 


I LIKE PHOTOGRAPHY 

This stream begins in a trickle of in- 
terest in my parents’ large box camera 
and the 4 x 6-inch pictures of special 
family occasion. Then, much later, my 
own folding camera and the large school 
Graphlex (which carried with it the re- 
sponsibility for illustrating the school 
“annual” and sponsoring a Photography 
Club). A “do-it-yourself” enlarger and 
many hovrs in the dark-room contributed 
to my photographic knowledge. There 
were also experiments with the early 
color systems: dyed starch grain plates 
and additive filter plates used with pan- 
chromatic films. (Even these emulsions 
were new then.) And, finally, the motion 
picture camera. 


by E. DUDLEY PARSONS 


Chairman of the National Program Committee of the 1958 DAVI Convention 
and Consultant in Visual Education for the Minneapolis Public Schools. 


I LIKE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


My first Superintendent appointed me 
on a committee of teachers to choose a 
new slide projector. (I was teaching 
Physics then—who else should know 
about projectors?) And so the commit- 
tee met after school several times, 
brewed coffee in glass flasks over a Bun- 
sen burner, and searched through the 
Bausch and Lomb and the Spencer Lens 
catalogs. We selected the school’s first 
projector, and ordered it by mail. 

Those catalogs contained a wealth of 
ideas for using a silde projector and soon 
we were making photographic slides, 
typewritten slide tests, hand-drawn col- 
ored map and diagram slides to help 
teach geography, geometry, and science. 
We discovered that dyed gelatine plates 
converted the slide projector into an ad- 
mirable spotlight. 

Later, in other schools, there were 
further adventures with audio-visual 
equipment, There was the stage dimmer 
constructed of clay sewer pipe and cop- 
per plates immersed in slightly salty 
water. There was the 16mm. silent mo- 
tion picture projector with a 30-volt, 100- 
watt lamp and a fan to cool the voltage 
dropping resistor. On this projector we 


showed school activity films to parents, 
and sometimes a comedy or promotional 
film to the school children. We did not 
have access at that time to any of the 
new classroom teaching films. But this 
was to come. 


I LIKE TO ORGANIZE 


I was teaching one of my physics 
classes one day when the office telephone 
rang. “Mr. Mack would like to see you in 
his office,” a clerk’s voice said. I put the 
class to work on some problems and ap- 
peared before the Principal. Waving his 
hand at a pair of boxes, he said: “I have 
just purchased a new motion picture pro- 
jector for films with sound, I should like 
you to take care of it and see that it 
gets used.” What more assignment did I 
need? I was “in charge of audio-visual ~ 
education for the school.” 

This assignment led first to the use of 
“sound movies” in my own classes, and 
then to arousing the interest of my col- 
leagues. Soon we had to have student 
operators, a training program, assign- 
ment schedules, rules, forms, and more 
equipment. More equipment ultimately 
included a dise recorder so that we could 
record the AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
THE AIR and transcription players so 
that many classes could hear the broad- 
casts at more convenient times. As all 
audio-visual co-ordinators know, success 
breeds demand and the school added serv- 
ices steadily from that time on. 


I LIKE IDEAS 


There were many opportunities . for 
study and some research. The University 
of Minnesota offered courses in audio- 
visual materials and methods. Graduate 
study in this and related fields was stim- 
ulating. Travel experiences sharpened my 
appreciation of the role of audio-visual 
materials in today’s educational program. 
Meetings, workshops and conventions 
permitted the free exchange of ideas and 
opened new avenues for inquiry. 

These are the interests which somehow 
combined to lead me into a career in 
audio-visual education: the continuing 
challenge of teaching, the fascinating in- 
tricacies of photography, the neatness of 
good organization, and the stimulus of 
new ideas. Day by day new problems 
arise: meeting this challenge with some 
measure of success is a satisfying experi- 
ence. 
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By JAMES L. LIMBACHER, Audio- 
Visual Director, the Dearborn Public 
Library; former president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Film Society; news- 
paper critic and columnist. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


SO mins. Compiled by and for rent 
from Lewis Film Service, 1425 East 
Central, Wichita 7, Kansas. 


A compilation of film footage of the 
past 50 years, consists of large sequences 
from GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY: YESTER- 
DAY Lives AGAIN, YESTERDAY AND To- 
DAY, and the Castle Films’ News 
PARADES OF THE YEAR, plus some World 
War II documentaries. The result is an in- 
teresting presentation though, when many 
items from different films are directly 
edited together without optical effects, 
there are bound to be some inconsistencies 
of style, movement and narration. There 
should be many uses, however, for this 
panorama: in schools, for students of the 
cinema and sociology, for adult groups, 
and for library showings. 


HELLO, ELEPHANT 


83 mins. For rent from Trans-World 
Films Ine., 53 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


If you can imagine a poor schoolteacher 
with four children, receiving an elephant 
as a gift from an Indian he befriends, 
you will enjoy this typical Italian comedy 
(with English subtitles). 

Film societies, fans of Vittorio De Sica, 
high school assemblies and library pro- 
grams will find in HELLO, ELEPHANT a 
charming and ingenious little film. It is 
not a classtc nor a masterpiece, but it is 
well done, and rich in the typical 
vignettes of the fast-talking Italian family 
embroiled in a farcical situation. 

Sabu, playing the Indian, speaks Eng- 
lish in the film, while the others speak 
Italian. This makes for an interesting con- 
trast, and might make an apropos film to 
show when discussing whether or not per- 
sons of different backgrounds and lan- 
guages can live together successfully. 


85 mins., color. Produced by Hans 
Richter. For rent through Contem- 
porary Films Inc., 13 East 37th St., 
New York 16. 


It is ten years since avant-garde film 
maker Hans Richter came up with his first 
feature film, DREAMS THAT MONEY CAN 
Buy. Both DREAMs and 8 x 8 were made 
for the theater and are now available in 
16mm. 


There are several notable technical im- 
provements in 8 x 8 as compared with Dr. 
Richter’s earlier feature. The photography 
is sharper and more colorful, the sound 
track is excellent, and the music is more 


varied. In the long haul, however, 8 x 8 
will have to take a back seat to DREAMS 
THAT MONEY CAN Buy, so far as sus- 
tained interest is concerned. 


Subtitled “A Chess Sonata in 8 Move- 
ments’, 8 x 8 begins with a chess game 
as a prelude, then presents the eight 
moves of the game in individual se- 
quences titled “Black Schemes’, “Check 
the King”, “A New Twist’’, “Venetian 
Episode”, Self-Imposed Obstacle”, 
“Middle Game’, “The Queening of the 
Pawn, and ‘The Fatal Move.” Each epi- 
sode is bizarre, fascinating, frustrating or 
interesting to some degree, depending 
upon the background of the viewer. 


The uncreative viewer will see nothing 
in the film at all. The “arty” set will pro- 
fess to understand it all. The average 
moviegoer, who enjoys seeing new aven- 
ues of one cinema explored, will find it at 
least intermittently fascinating. 


Primarily it is for the “arty” adult set, 
but can be used by other groups. College 
psychology classes will find it both pene- 
trating and disturbing, as well as a good 
discussion starter. Music groups will enjoy 
its unusual background scoring. Film so- 
cieties will find a ready audience for it be- 
cause of its varied cinematic forms, types 
of background music, and unusual sound 
track. 8 x 8 is further interesting for its 
personalities, among whom is the versa- 
tile Jean Cocteau; Alexander Calder, mo- 
bile artist; Oscar Brand, folk singer; and 
John Latouche, balladist. 


BAD DAY AT BLACK ROCK 


81 mins., color. Produced by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, Hollywood. 
For rent from Films Incorporated, 
Wilmette, Dl. 


The introduction of CinemaScope films 
in 16mm has given film societies, libra- 
ries, high schools, churches and other 
groups on the nontheatrical “circuit” the 
chance to see widescreen motion pictures 
very much as they were in the theaters. A 
good example of 16mm CinemaScope is 
Bap Day aT BLACK ROCK, which re- 
ceived an Academy Award nomination in 
the year of itss release (1955). This film 
uses the widescreen medium most effec- 
tively and is worthy of study by dramatic, 
acting and writing groups, as well as 
other adult and young adult audiences. 


The story is similar to that of HicH 
Noon, in that one man is pitted against 
all the “bad men” of a small western 
town. Against a background of mystery, 
suspense and terror, the study unfolds in 
a leisurely but interesting fashion. 


In some ways, CinemaScope in 16mm 
is better than CinemaScope in a theater, 
since many motion picture houses “mask 
off” the sides of their screens so that all 
of the picture is not shown. On your own 


screen you can stretch it out to its natura 
width. 


To show these 16mm CinemaScop: 
films, your projector must have a Cinema 
Scope lens, which can be purchased fror 
many different sources, or arranged fo 
through the film distributor's plan for . 
reduced rate on the lens if you book 1 
stated number of widescreen films durin » 
a one-year period. There are also standar: 
“adopted” versions of most of these 
CinemaScope productions, which can be 
shown with your regular lens. The sides 
of the picture are merely lopped off to fit 
the conventional aspect ratio of your 
movie screen. 


GRAND HOTEL 


115 mins. Adatped from the novel by 
Vicki Baum. Produced by Metro- 
Go'dwyn-Mayer. For rent from 
Films Incorporated, Wilmette, Ill. 


Still remembered as one of the best of 
the “all-star specials” made during the 
early days of the sound film, the cast of 
GRAND HOTEL includes Lionel and John 
Barrymore, Greta Garbo, Wallace Beery, 
Joan Crawford, Lewis Stone and Jean 
Hersholt. Since the modern generation is 
not so familiar with most of these screen 
stars, and since all the male stars of the 
film are now deceased, GRAND HOTEL be- 
comes a priceless record of some of the 
best-known performers of our generation, 
and of the “star-studded” era of the big 
Hollywood motion picture studios. 


Despite the fact that GRAND HOTEL is 
over a quarter of a century old, it stands 
up surprisingly well. Although too angu- 
lar by 1958 standards, its decor is still 
strikingly modern. The overly-precious 
overhead shots are present here, which 
pervaded many films of the early 1930's; 
also the flat-busted, loose-hanging fash- 
ions; and variant styles of acting. But one 
is fascinated, rather than embarrassed. 
The quality of the sound and condition of 
the negative are well-preserved too, 
which probably accounts for the film’s 
seeming less like a museum piece. 


There are memorable scenes inter- 
woven into the fabric of the story. There 
is the drunkard with only a2 few weeks 
to live, who is terrified by the loss of his 
billfold; the baron who sets out to stea! 
some pearls, only to fall in love with 
their owner; there are casual but memor- 
able vignettes of the hotel personnel. And 
even though America was in the throes 
of both when the film was made, there is 
no prohibition or depression in this 
“GRAND HOTEL.” 


For film societies it is a “must.’’ It can 
also be recommended for drama and art 
groups, library film programs, and most 
adult audiences. People of all ages attend 
showings of this film with eagerness. It 
has real drawing power for a film series. 
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Emerging Patterns In Audio-Visual Education 


— as they are revealed in Minnesota 


by NEVILLE P. PEARSON 


Instructor in Education, University of Minnesota, and member of the National 


Neville Pearson, a graduate of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, served with 
the 13th Air Force Combat Camera 
Unit in the South Pacific in World 
War II, and with the First Motion 
Picture Unit in Hollywood. He has 
been a High School principal, a cam- 
eraman with the Syracuse Univer- 
sity Project in Iran and Greece, and 
served as director of the unit in 
Greece. For the past six years he 
has taught an annual average of 
1100 students in the on and off 
campus a-v courses of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s College of Edu- 
eation and Extension Division. He is 
a former member of the DAVI Board 
of Directors, and Past President of 
AVCAM (A-V Coordinators Associa- 
tion of Minnesota). 


THE PATTERN 


Audio Visual education in Minnesota 
follows a variety of patterns. In our 
schools, our public libraries, our churches 
and our industries we find both long es- 
tablished and presently developing pro- 
grams, There is no typical pattern, but 
whatever the pattern, it has been devel- 
oped to meet the needs of the school, the 
community, the organization or group 
that it serves. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOLS 


This year Minnesota is observing the 
100th year of its Statehood. The 3%- 
million people of its mixed industrial- 
agricultural economy are proud of their 
State, and of its schools. 


Minnesota has 526 secondary schools, 
most of which are combined with graded 
elementary schools. There are more than 
2300 ungraded elementary schools still, 
most of which are served by only one 
teacher. Gradually, however, the one- 
room rural school is being eliminated 
through consolidation of school districts. 
The past ten years has seen much new 
school construction, and most of these 
buildings have some audio-visual facili- 
ties. More than 400 of the 526 secondary 
schools have designated’ a-v directors. 
Some serve in name only, but most are 
actively directing some form of audio- 
visual program. These directors might be 
divided into those serving full time; part 
time or simply doing a-v work as an “ex- 
tra”. The schools with full time directors 
are larger and naturally reflect a greater 
budget. However the time spent by the 
director is not necessarily a criterion for 
an effective program, for some of our 
small systems also have outstanding a-v 
programs. 


Some of our best a-v programs are in 
the Iron Range country. These schools 
lerive much support from taxes on the 
ore and consequently have had large 
school budgets. Full time directors are 
‘ound in most of the schools in this area. 
Squipment is almost generally available 
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to the teacher for use in the classroom. 
At Virginia, Minnesota, there is one of 
the State’s better programs, and a real 
in-service training program is carried on 
here by Mr. Fred Peterson. The teachers 
select materials correlated with their 
courses, and the A-V Department then 
acquires them, so that they are available 
when needed. 

A smaller suburban system, at North 
St. Paul, combines its a-v department 
with the school library. In a big step 
toward better a-v_ utilization, Miss 
Emma Storsteen, librarian and a-v direc- 
tor for the public schools, in the Fall of 
57 directed the purchase of a basic film 
library. Miss Storsteen also organized an 
extensive in-service training program, 
which included extension courses in a-v 
materials from the University. 

South St. Paul, another medium-sized 
suburban system, has had the services 
for some time of Mr. Curt Lehman, who 
has done an unusual job with tape re- 
corders and is considered outstanding in 
this field. Mr. Lehman is known also for 
having one of the largest school film li- 
braries in the State. It serves as a re- 
pository for many sponsored films used 
not only by the school but by the sur- 
rounding region. 

At Mankato Mr. C. J. Arnold, full time 
director, has watched his program grow 
over the years since its inception. In a 
well thought out plan, all the rooms in 
the several buildings under his care have 
been equipped and darkened; and the 
library of materials has been enlarged to 
keep pace with increased facilities. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth 
systems—largest in the state—have had 
top programs for years. In these cities 
and in other larger communities, the 
public libraries also supplement local a-7 
programs with their films. These facili- 
ties reach countless numbers outside the 
schools as well. 


While full time a-v supervisors like 
these are to be found throughout the 
State, the more typical school has a reg- 
ular teacher serving part time in the a-v 
field. At Windom, for example, Senior 
High science instructors William Price 
directs his school’s program, assisted by 
Elementary and Junior High building 
coordinators, who also serve as regular 
teachers. The supervisor carries on a 
continuing in-service training program; 
books films; helps select materials to be 


purchased; and trains the student oper-. 


ators, who do much of the actual moving 
about and operating of the equipment. 
Many, many other programs should pe 
mentioned — the school that is making 
good use of its budget to buy film strips; 
the school stressing non projected mate- 


rials such as the flannel board until its 
budget is increased; the school that is 
systematically darkening rooms and add- 
ing equipment — but space does not per- 
mit. Generally all Minnesota a-v workers 
are doing their job. From the State Dept. 
of Education, Mr. Arnold Luce Consult- 
ant in Radio, TV and Audio Visual Edu- 
cation does much to help direct the over 
all program of the state. He directs the 
Tapes for Teachihg service which fur- 
nishes any public school in the State 
with free duplicate tapes from its mas- 
ter file of nearly 4,000 recordings. This 
Library and duplication service was 
originally set up under a grant from 
Minnesota Mtning and Manufacturing 
Co., principally through the efforts of 
Mr. Richard C. Brower, then State A-V 
Director. Mr. Luce has been responsible 
for the continued growth of the Tapes 
for Teaching Service. 


In religious education two Lutheran 
groups with National Headquarters in 
Minneapolis maintain AV production and 
library facilities. Most churches use a 
variety of AV materials in their educa- 
tion programs. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Many Minnesota businesses have 
audio-visual departments of size and im- 
portance: among them, General Mills, 
Minnesota Mining, Minneapolis Honey- 
well, Minneapolis-Moline, and others. All 
cooperate with the Minnesota schools. 
General Mills has sponsored several film 
and sound film steps designed to fit into 
the School Curriculum. Typical of the in- 
dustrial a-v operation would be that of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell. Here, two a-v 
specialists, Messes Harold Daffer and 
Al Hillard, are responsible for designing 
a-v materials from 2 x 2 sound filmstrips 
to 16mm films, and directing their use 
in some 35 sub-libraries. Their work with 
transparencies for the overhead projec- 
tor in particular is tops in the country. 

A brief history of a-v development in 
the State indicates that use of such tools 
of instruction dates back many years. A 
newspaper clipping of 40 years ago, re- 
porting on the dedication of a school in 
the western part of the State, boasted 
that this school had motion picture 
equipment (35mm at the time) which 
could bring the world to its pupils. The 
DAVI Archives contain equipment from 
Minnesota which goes back even farther, 
to the earliest days of the motion pic- 
ture. 

Real progress in terms of today’s a-v 
programs, however, did not develop un- 
til the early 1930’s when 16mm sound 
equipment was introduced into the State 
(Continued on page 25) 
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MINNEAPOLIS READY! 


PROGRAMS ARE COMPLETE! 
EXHIBITS ARE SOLD OUT! 


The Stage Is Set For 
DAVI’S 1958 Annual Convention — April 21-25 
Hotel Leamington — Minneapolis 


PLAN TO... 


PARTICIPATE! 


ATTEND MEETINGS! 
ATTEND SPECIAL EVENTS! 


SEE THE LATEST AND NEWEST IN A-V SERVICES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Visit Exhibits! 
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Over $68,000,000 has been spent for 
research and development of Educational 
Television by the various responsible 
arms of the Ford Foundation. 

John J. Scanlon, Deputy Director of 
Research of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, mentioned that fig- 
ure in connection with the various 
activities of the Foundation. Mr. Scan- 
lon’s primary interests lie in the utiliza- 
tion of television for class-room teaching 
and the changing of teaching methods 
to make full use of this new medium. 

At present, the Fund is supporting 45 
experiments at school and college level. 
FILM/AV NEWS lists them below. 

The largest single experiment is being 
held in Hagerstown, Washington County, 
Maryland. Over 16,000 students utilize 
the television classroom instructions and 
techniques every day. Television, in 
Hagerstown, has already become an 
every day affair in education. 

The next few years will increase the 
use of television for classroom and ex- 
tracurricular teaching methods. The ex- 
periments financed by the Fund today 
will bring the formulas for successful 
education telecasting during the coming 
years. 


CLASSROOM TELEVISION PROJ- 
ECTS SUPPORTED BY THE 
FUND FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA — 
Statewide open-circuit class-room in- 
struction. Contact: Dean J. R. Morton, 
Extension Division, University of Ala- 
bama. 

ATLANTA BOARD OF EDUCATION 
— Large classes in 11 high schools and 
40 elementary schools taught experimen- 
tally over WETV. Contact: Mr. Douglas 
Rumble, Station WETV, 750 Bismarck 
Road N.E., Atlanta, 9, Georgia. 

CASE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY — Two-way TV. Contact: Dean 
Elmer Hutchisson, The Graduate School 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

CHELSEA CLOSED-CIRCUIT TV 
PROJECT — WORK integrating school, 
neighborhood and family. Contact: Mr. 
Lawrence Creshkoff, Director, Chelsea 
Closed-Circuit Television Project, Apt. 
1B 427 West 26th St., New York, N. Y. 

CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION 
— Junior college education. Contact: 
Clifford G. Erickson, Assistant Dean in 
Charge of Television Instruction, Chi- 
cago Junior College, 3400 North Austin 
Avenue, Chicago 34, IIl. 

CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION 
-— High school physics course. Contact: 
Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent 
cf Schools, Chicago, IIl. 

CINCINNATI PUBLIC SHOOLS — 
tontact: Dr. Robert P. Curry, 608 E. 
-IeMillan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT— 
Faculty utilization. Contact: Dan W. 
Harrison Carter, College of Arts & Sci- 
ences, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 

DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Open- 
circuit teaching of large classes. Con- 
tact: Dr. Elmer F. Pflinger, 9345 Lawton 
Avenue, Detroit 6, Mich. 

UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT — Stu- 
dent achievement experiments. Contact: 
Rev. L. V. Britt, S. J., Dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, University of Detroit. 

EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH 
SCHOOL — Experimental teaching tech- 
niques. Contact: Lloyd Michael, Super- 
intendent, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, III. 

FISK UNIVERSITY — Audio-visual 
instruction. Contact: Dean George N. 
Redd, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON — 
“World’s great scholars” lectures. Con- 
tact: Dr. John W. Meaney, Director, 
Radio-Television-Film Center, Univer- 
sity of Houston, Houston, Texas. 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA — 
Inter-class discussions. Contact: Dean 
Dewey B. Stuit, College of Liberal Arts, 
State University of Iowa. 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA — 
Communication skills. Contact: Dean 
Stuit. 

LOUISVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS — 
Television for grades 3-6. Contact: Mr. 
Kenneth F. Lam, Hawthorne School, 
Clarendon and Spencer Streets, Louis- 
ville 5, Ky. 

LOWELL INSTITUTE COOPERA- 
TIVE BROADCASTING COUNCIL — 
School television development. Contact: 
Mr. Hartford N. Gunn, Jr., General Man- 
ager, Lowell Institute, Cooperative 
Broadcasting Council, 84 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge 39, Mass. 

MIAMI PUBLIC SCHOOLS — special 
televised courses. Contact: Mr. Clif 
Mitchell, County School Administration 
Building, 275 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, 
Fla. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY (OHIO)—Lec- 
ture-demonstration experiments. Con: 
tact: President John J. Miller, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS — 
Large group of students experiments. 
Contact: Mr. Robert R. Suchy, 1111 
North 10th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA — 
Secondary school education experiments. 
Contact: John G. Darley, Associate 
Dean, Graduate School, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCI- 
ENCES — NATIONAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL — ADVISORY BOARD ON 
EDUCATION — Walter Reed Hospital 
experiments. Contact: Dr. R. M. Whaley, 
Executive Director, National Academy 
of Sciences, National Research Council, 
Advisory Board on Education, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


ETV MILLIONS 


NEBRASKA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION AND U. OF NE- 
BRASKA — Beginning algebra experi- 
ments. Contact: Dr. K. O. Broady, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Architec- 
tural Hall, Room 100, U. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE — Basic experiments with 
closed circuit TV. Contact: President E. 
DeAlton Partridge, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO — 
TV for communities without access to 
higher educational facilities. Contact: 
President Tom Popejoy, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY — Large 
lecture sessions experiments. Contact: 
Dean Thomas C. Pollock, Washington 
Square College of Arts and Sciences, 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


NORFOLK CITY SCHOOLS — Open- 
circuit TV experiments. Contact: Mr. 
Fred Kelly, School Administration 
Building, Bank and Charlotte Streets, 
Norfolk 10, Va. 

NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS — 55 
junior and senior high school program. 
Contact: Mr. Charles W. Phillips, Wom- 
an’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. C. 

» OKLAHOMA CITY SCHOOLS — 
Large class TV experiments. Contact: 
Mr. T. H. Broad, Oklahoma City Schools, 
200 N. Klein St., Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA STATE SCHOOLS — 
233 small high-school network. Con- 
tact: Mr. Broad (see above). 

OREGON SYSTEM OF HIGHER ED- 
UCATION — inter-institutional TV pro- 
gramming. Contact: Chancellor John R. 
Richards, Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, Eugene, Oregon. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVER- 
SITY — Closed-circuit teaching. Contact: 
Dr. C. R. Carpenter, Director, Instruc- 
tional Film Research Program, School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
— TV teaching validity tests. Contact: 
Miss Martha A. Gable, Director, Radio 
and Television Education, Board of Pub- 
lic Education, Parkway at 21st St., Phil- 
adelphia 3, Penna. 

PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND METROPOLITAN PITTSBURGH 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION STA- 
TION — Open-circuit TV tests. Contact: 
Earl A. Dimmick, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY — Audio- 
visual aids testing. Contact: Dr. W. L. 
Ayres, Dean of the School of Science, 
Education and Humanities, Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

ST. LOUIS EDUCATIONAL TV 
COMMISION AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
—Open circuit instruction testing. Con- 
tact: Dr. Philip K. Hickey, Superinten- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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E70 Station Directory 


Thirty-four operation educational tele- 
vision channels in the United States and 
Puerto Rico! One statio nsoon to go on 
the air! Over 200 communities hard at 
work to obtain their own educational 
television channels! 


These statistics play an important 
part in the role that teaching by means 
of television will play at the DAVI con- 
vention this year. 


FILM/AV NEWS publishes the entire 
list of ETV channels and contacts below, 
for the convenience of DAVI members 
and FILM/AV NEWS readers. 


Throughout the coming months more 
and more communities and school sys- 
tems will begin drives for funds and 
allocation of TV channel and equipment 
to set up their own, local programming 
centers. FILM/AV NEWS endeavors to 
report all information, depict important 
problems and solutions, and generally 
sponsor the worthwhile aims of Amer- 
ica’s educational communities. Our cov- 
erage of educational television programs 
and innovations will play an increasing 
part in our monthly issues. 

FILM/AV NEWS will gladly furnish 
any and all information requested, or 
forwarded your correspondence to the 
proper authorities. Reprints of this list 
may be obtained, in limited quantities by 
writing FILM/AV NEWS editorial 
offices, New York. 


WAIQ, 
nel 2. 


Andalusia, Alabama — Chan- 


WBIQ, Birmingham, Alabama — Chan- 
nel 10. 


WTIQ, Munford, Alabama—Channel 7— 
Raymond D. Hurlbert, Gen. Mgr. Own- 
ership: Alabama Educational Television 


Commission, Protective Life Building, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
KQED, San Francisco, California — 


Channel 9 — James Day, Gen. Mgr., Bay 
Area Educational Television Association, 
525 Fourth St. 


KRMA, Denver, Colorado—Channel 6— 
James W. Case, Prod. Dir. Mgr., School 
District No. 1, City & Co. of Denver and 
State of Colo. Sch. Dist., 414 14th St. 


WTHS, Miami, Florida—Channel 2— 
Vernon Bronson, Ass’t. Dir. Board of 
Public Instruction of Dade County, Dept. 
of Radio and TV Educ., 275 N.W. 2nd 
Street, Miami 36. 


WILL, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois — 
Frank E. Schooley, Dir. Univ. Broadc., 
University of Ill., Office of University 
Broadcasting, 228 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
Ill. 


WTTW, Chicago, Illinois—Channel 11— 
Dr. John W. Taylor, Exec. Director, Chi- 
cago Educational Television Association, 
1761 Museum Drive, Chicago 37, IIl. 


KLSE, Monroe, Louisiana—Channel 13 
—c/o Shelby M. Jackson, Superinten- 
dent, State Dept. of Ed., State Capitol 
Building, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


WYES, New Orleans, Louisiana—Chan- 
nel 8—Duff Browne, Gen. Mgr., The 
Greater New Orleans ETV Foundation, 
916 Navarre Ave., New Orleans 24, La. 


WGBH, Boston, Mass—Channel 2— 
David Davis, Ass’t. Gen. Mgr. in Chg. 
TV, WGBH Educational Foundation, 84 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 339, 
Mass. 


WTVS, Detroit, Michigan—Channel 56— 
Wm. A. Wood, Detroit Educational Tele- 
vision Foundation, Inc., 749 Free Press 
Bldg., Detroit 26. 


WKAR, East Lansing, Michigan—Chan- 
nel 160—Armand L. Hunter, Dir., State 
Board of Agriculture, Michigan State 
University. 


KTCA, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota 
—Channel 2—John C. Schwartzwalder, 
Gen. Mgr., Twin City Area Educational 
Television Corp., 207 West Roselawn 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


KETC, St. Louis, Missouri—Channel 9— 
George Arms, Operations Mgr., St. Louis 
Educational TV Commission, Millbrook 
& Big Bend Blvds. 


KUON, Lincoln, Nebraska—Channel 12 
—Jack J. McBride, Dir. of Ed. TV, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 40th and W Streets. 


WUNC, Chapel Hill, North Carolina— 
Channel 4—Earl Wynn, Dir. of TV, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Venable Hall, 
Chapel Hill. 


WCET, Cincinnati, Ohio—Channel 48— 
Uberto Neely, Gen. Mgr., Greater Cin- 
cinnati Television Educational Founda- 
tion, 1243 Elm St. 


WOSU, Columbus, Ohio—Channel 34— 
Richard B. Hull, Dir., Ohio State Univer- 
sity, c/o WOSU, North Starr & West 
Lane Ave. 


KETA, Oklahoma City—Channel 13— 
John Dunn, Dir., Oklahoma Educational 
Television Authority, Box 2005, Norman. 


KOAC, Corvallis, Oregon—Channel 7— 
James M. Morris, Prgm. Mgr., State of 
Oregon, State Board of Higher Ed., Box 
5175, Eugene. 


WHYY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania— 
Channel 35—Richard S. Burdick, Mg. 
Dir., Metropolitan Philadelphia Educa- 
tional Radio & TV Corp., 1622 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3. 


WQED, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania — 
Channel 13 — John F. White, Mgr., Met- 
ropolitan Pittsburgh Educational Tele- 
vision Station, 4337 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 13. 


WKNO, Memphis, Tennessee—Channel 
10—Admiral Harold Martin, Mging Dir., 
Memphis Community Television Foun- 
dation, 268 Jefferson Ave. 


KUHT, Houston, Texas—Channel 8— 
Roy Barthold, Mgr., University of Hous- 
ton, 3801 Cullen Blvd. 


KCTS, Seattle, Washington—Channel 9 
—Loren B. Stone, Mgr., University 
Washington, Seattle 5. 


WHA, Madison, Wisconsin—Channel <1 
—H. B. McCarty, Director, University >f 
Wisconsin. 


WMVS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin—Channel 
10—Dr. Wm. F. Rasche, Dir. & Principal, 
Board of Vocational & Adult Ed., 1015 
North 6th St., Milwaukee 3. 


WOI, Ames, Iowa—Channel 5—R. C. 
Mulball, Mgr., Iowa State College of 
Agriculture & Mechanic Arts. 


WJCT, Jacksonville, Fla—Wm. Kenneth 
Cumming, Gen. Mgr., Educational Tele- 
vision Inc., 605 Ocean St., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


WGTV, Athens, Georgia—Channe] 8— 
Gerard L. Appy, Assoc. Dir., Regents of 
the Univ. System of Ga. for and on be- 
half of the Univ. of Ga., 20 Ivy St., S. E., 
Room 400, Atlanta 3. 


WETV, Atlanta, Ga.—Channel 30—Bas- 
kell Boyter, Dir. TV & Radio Ed., At- 
lanta Board of Ed., 68 Mitchell St., S. W. 


KNME, Albuquerque, New Mexico — 
Channel 5—Regents of the University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, and _ the 
Board of Ed. of the City of Albuquerque, 
724 Maple St., S. E. 


WIPR, San Juan, Puerto Rico—Channel 
6—Francisco Arrivi, Mgr., Department 
of Educ. of Puerto Rico, San Juan; E. 
Sanchez Hidalgo, Secretary of Educ. 


KUED, Salt Lake City, Utah—Channel 7 
—C. Richards Evans, Sta. Mgr., Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City 12, Utah. 


NEWS 
(Continued from page 8) 


Mayor of Pittsburgh, was a special guest 
at the “studio warming” ceremonies 
which officially inaugurated production 
at the new plant. 


“Educational” Television 
Goes For Pay On CBS 


“Sunrise Semeste‘r”, an NYU project 
which was televised over New York’s‘ 
CBS Television station at 6:30 AM dur- 
ing fall and winter is now going on the 
full CBS Television network — with a 
sponsor yet! 


Dr. Floyed Zulli, NYU professor who 
lectured on authors from Stendhal to 
afternoon “lessons” which will be spon- 
sored over CBS by the Heritage Club, 
a distributor of fine editions of the 
classics through its own Book Club. 

The telecasts are to begin Sunday May 
11, and are limited to four Sundays 
mainly because Dr. Zulli is leaving for 
Europe in June. The professor will ccn- 
duct the “matinee” lectures in the same 
way as the ea‘rly-morning prograr 5. 
The only change, in addition to spons¢ ’- 
ship, is that NYU will not officially p< °- 
ticipate. 
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MODERN 


by JOSEPH T. HASLINGER 


Mr. Haslinger has been in the training and instruction field for many years. 
For the past five years he has been on th staff of Robert J. Brady Company 
as training consultant. During World War Il he headed the Training and 
Instruction Section of Admiral E. J. King's head quarters in the Navy. Mr. 
Halsinger's experience in the field of visuals, writing and teaching, qualified 


The “overhead” projector may be un- 
familiar to many readers of FILM/AV 
NEWS whose chief experience has 
been in the fields of 16mm. motion 
pictures, filmstrips, or 2 x 2 projectors. 
Because of the growing popularity of 
this comparatively new presentation 
medium, the highlights of its origin, 
background and application to every- 
day use are outlined here. 


With the overhead projector you can 
draw, sketch, write, erase and rewrite 
while facing the audience. You can pro- 
ject material of any kind —light lines 
on black background; dark lines on white 
background; photographs, drawings and 
silhouettes. 

“Overhead” does not mean “pictures on 
the ceiling’, though one model can be and 
is used for just that purpose. The term 
“overhead” is based on the fact that, in 
its use, the image is thrown behind and 
over the head of the projectionist. This 
is the reverse of the conventional pro- 
jector, which throws the image forward. 

The speaker, who operates the over- 
head as he speaks, faces his group. The 
audience and the speaker see each other 
face to face, Another feature of the over- 
head projector is its ready use in a nor- 
mally lighted room or auditorium. Dark- 
ening is neither necessary nor desirable. 


HISTORY 


The history of the overhead projector 
does not go back much further than ten 
years. About the time of the close of 
World War II the Department of Defense 
became interested in it as a quick, effec- 
tive and economical method of training 
its personnel, among whom a continuous 
and rapid turn-over was taking place. 
With the advent of the Korean conflict 
and the need for intensive, imediate in- 
struction, the overhead projector came of 


age. From one or two models produced by 
a single manufacturer in the beginning, 
there are now on the market at least a 
dozen models of various sizes and makes. 

The civilian world soon followed the 
military in using this versatile presenta- 
tion and training tool. Automotive manu- 
facturers, large industrial concerns, oil 
companies, schools, colleges, utilities, in- 
surance companies and agencies, depart- 
ment stores and a variety of government 
agencies, are among the world-wide fam- 
ily of overhead enthusiasts who attest to 
its intense practical value. 


ITS USES 

The overhead projection method is not 
competitive with the film, filmstrip or 
recording in audio-visual education. An 
infinite number of applications is avail- 
able for each method, and none can fulfill 
precisely the mission of the others. 

The overhead projector is best suited 
for situations where still pictures must 
be shown for a considerable period, and 
where improvised markings or writing 
may be added to the projected images as 
they are shown. 

No extensive preliminary preparation 
is necessary for getting the program 
under way. The system is as versatile as 
the speaker himself, armed only with a 
“grease pencil” and a nimble mind. On 
the other hand, fairly elaborate package 
programs have been developed — for one- 
slide-at-a-time use, and all designed for 
possible changes while being shown. 
Above all, the showing is in a lighted 
room, with the speaker facing his audi- 
ence. 


MATERIALS 
What size of slides are used with the 
overhead projector? 
These range from the “Midget” (5” x 
5”) to the “instructor” (10” x 10”), with 


him to evaluate the merits of the subject herein described. 


varying dimensions in between. In addi- 
tion, models are available for X-ray film 
showing, for television studio use, and 
for technical engineering projects. There 
is also, as has been mentioned, a “Sana- 
torium” model which enables a patient 
lying in bed to view an image projected 
actually “overhead”, on the ceiling. 

The making of the slides (or, trans- 
parencies) used with the overhead pro- 
jector is a simple and inexpensive proc- 
ess. Photographic positive prints on film 
is one quick method. Clear, transparent 
acetate sheets on which colored ink draw- 
ings and writing can be added, is an- 
other. Typewritten transparencies can be 
produced as easily as writing a letter. 
Diazo-foil transparencies, either in black 
and white or multicolor, also are fre- 
quently used. There is now on the market 
a transparency preparation kit, manufac- 
tured by a Washington, D. C. firm (name 
on request), which contains all the neces- 
sary materials and equipment for making 
your own slides. A Cambridge (Mass.) 
camera concern has come up with a proc- 
ess whereby a 314”x4” slide can be made 
in about three minutes. Other new and 
different methods are being developed - 
continually. 


THE MODERN BLACKBOARD 


Perhaps the most versatile and imme- 
diate process is the use of the projection 
stage on the overhead projector as a 
blackboard. The speaker writes with a 
white china-marking pencil on the glass 
area before him and what he writes, as 
he writes, appears on the screen. The ad- 
vantages in such case have not only to 
do with the fact that the speaker or 
teacher can face the audience or class 
meanwhile. They have also to do with 
visibility, since the image produced on 
the screen is equal in color brilliance and 
detail to the original—up to any size - 
permitted by the screen area available. 


SCREEN 


Va 


Showing general scheme of setting up “modern blackboard" and screen 
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THE A-V BOOKSHELF 


A review and preview of the books, catalogues and 
magazines concerning themselves with the Audio and 
Visual field. 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


Tomorrow's Teaching Today 


A thoughtful and articulate supporter 
of educational television, New York Uni- 
versity Prof. Charles A. Siepmann, pre- 
sents in TV AND OUR SCHOOL 
CRISIS an impressive case for video- 
teaching. Based on a sound appraisal of 
education’s goals, the book offers a docu- 
mented survey of recent experiments in 
the field and outlines the rich prospects 
of this new medium, as well as its draw- 
backs. Prof. Siepmann’s objective atti- 
tude and factual approach assist greatly 
in the cogent unfolding of his arguments 
and in the readable directness of his 
style. (Dodd, Mead) 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
MANUAL, by James D. Finn, offers a 
thorough and comprehensive coverage of 
projection, play-back and tape recording 
equipment, with a discussion of the the- 
ory and the practical operating proced- 
ures of each medium. This is a highly 
useful and well planned book, richly 
illustrated and cross-indexed for efficient 
service, (Dryden) 


A-V Crafts and Techniques 


The constantly expanding uses of tape, 
audio as well as video, are explored in 
TECHNIQUES OF MAGNETIC RE- 
CORDING, a practical and authoritative 
volume by CBS expert Joel Tall. The 
application of tape to educational proc- 
esses is discussed in specific detail, as 
are its numerous other uses in science, 
business and entertainment. An exten- 
sive bibliography and a careful index 
complete this timely and significant vol- 
ume. (Macmillan) 


High school and college: drama stu- 
dents will find in Vincent Kehoe’s TECH- 
NIQUE OF FILM AND TELEVISION 
MAKE-UP a comprehensive and thor- 
oughly professional textbook. It embodies 
the results of the experiments that the 
author, as Guest Lecturer at Barnard 
College, conducted on his theory of the 
integration of make-up with set design, 
lighting, and wardrobe. (Hastings House) 


HOW TO WRITE TELEVISION COM- 
EDY, edited by Irving Settel, offers the 
experienced advice of successful practi- 
tioners in the field. The basic ingredients 
of tv humor are intelligently analyzed 
with the help of examples from well 
known shows, and the discussion of 
script selling techniques should prove 
particularly valuable to all tv comedy 
scribes. (The Writer) 


On The Magazine Rack 


THE QUARTERLY OF FILM, RADIO 
AND TV completes with the Summer ’57 
issue its 11th year of publication. It will 
come out again next Fall in a new and 
expanded format .. . PAY-TV NEWS- 
LETTER AND DIGEST is a stimulating 
new monthly that deals factually and in- 
formatively with that fast developing 
field .. . In FILM CULTURE (Mar. ’57), 
Parker Tyler has some bright and con- 
troversial thoughts on the experimental 
film ...A revealing portrait of director 
Sergei Eisenstein apears in the latest is- 
sue of USSR, the Soviet monthly pub- 
lished here ... An ultra slow-motion film 
study of a rattle-snake strike is discussed 
in SMPTE JOURNAL (Mar. ’57) ... 
Walt Disney’s eleven-lensed Circarama 
camera, to be used in the U. S. pavilion 
at the Brussels World’s Fair, is pictured 
in action in AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER (Mar. 57) . . . The University 
of Nebraska’s approach to educational tv 
is described with care and detail in the 
JOURNAL OF UNIVERSITY FILM 
PRODUCERS (Winter ’57) . .. Direc- 
tor Jules Dassin, whose action-packed 
Rififi created quite a sensation, speaks 
perceptively about his craft in the British 
SIGHT AND SOUND (Winter ’57) ... 


For The Reference Shelf 


The 26th edition of TELEVISION 
FACTBOOK, a standard reference direc- 
tory, offers a wealth of pertinent data 
on tv’s present world status: 68 million 
sets for 1,087 stations in 50 countries. 
Beside these impressive figures, the book 
gives detailed information on all aspects 
of video’s crafts and industries in a sys- 
tematic and authoritative fashion. (Tele- 
vision Digest) . . . INDUSTRIAL MO- 
TION PICTURES is a useful booklet 
which surveys comprehensively the vari- 
ous technical and pictorial elements in- 
volved in the making of a film. This 
basic information is supplemented with 
sketches, photographs and tables of a 
most serviceable nature. (Eastman-Ko- 
dak) . . . Educators and other non-pro- 
fessionals who are faced with the respon- 
sibility or some phase of television pro- 
duction will find in THE ABC’s OF TY, 
by Kendig and Martin, an efficiently or- 
ganized and practical handbook. It is well 
designed and illustrated, with a bibliog- 
raphy and a glossary. (San Jose College, 
Calif.) 


Recent Catalogs 
CORONET FILMS (60 E. South Water 
St., Chicago): educational films from kin- 
dergarten to college in all major sub- 


ject areas ... DU PONT PICTURE: 
(Wilmington, Del.): entertaining and i: 
formative films on chemistry in mam 
facturing and everyday living 
CRAWLEY FILMS (19 Fairmont Ave , 
Ottawa): over 11,000 free films availab.. 
in Canada . . . INT’L SOCIETY FO: 
THE WELFARE OF CRIPPLES (761 
First Ave., NYC): a listing of 130 films 
dealing with the development of services 
for the physically handicapped ...N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY (26 Washington Place, 
NYC): a descriptive sales catalog of 
films dealing with personality develop- 
ment, the study of man, and archaeology 
. . . ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. (Wilmette, Ill.): an ex- 
panded directory, conveniently indexed, 
for all grade levels . . . AMERICAN 
ASS’N FOR JEWISH EDUCATION 
(1261 Broadway, NYC): a source of a-v 
materials for the Jewish festivals .. . 
CINEMA GUILD (10 Fiske Place, Mt. 
Vernon, NY): an interesting selection of 
international feature films in 16mm... 
JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION (2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit): a new catalog 
of 700 filmstrips in 15 curriculum areas. 


FORD'S ETV MILLIONS 
(Continued fron page 15) 
dent of Instructions, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 
— TV courses offered in experiment. 
Contact: Dr. Will Leeds, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, Calif. 

SCHENECTADY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
— Experimental classes taught by TV. 
Contact: Bernard B. Haake, Administra- 
tive Assistant, Schenectady Public 
Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 

STEPHENS COLLEGE— Experimen- 
tal instructions. Contact: President 
Thomas A. Spragens, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 

TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY — 
Teacher recruitment programs. Contact: 
J. W. Edgar, Commission of Education, 
Texas Education Agency, Austin, Texas. 

STATE COLLEGE OF WASHING- 
TON — Methods and size of class in- 
instruction experiment. Contact: Vernon 
Davies, Associate Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, State College of Washington Pull- 
man, Washington. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY, MARY- 
LAND, PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Direct 
teaching in all subjects experiment. Con- 
tact: William Brish, Superintendent of 
Schools, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

WICHITA PUBLIC SCHOOLS — TV 
experiments, classes 3-6. Contact: Miss 
Delore Gammon, Administration Build- 
ing, 428 South Broadway, Wichita 2, 
Kansas. 

PHYSICS FILM — Filmed version of 
TV lecture delivered in Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools. Contact: Earl A. Dimmick, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh or 
Maurice B. Mitchell, President, Encyc!o- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, I/'i- 
nois. 

CHEMISTRY FILM — Filmed by Ir. 
John Baxter, University of Florida. Co1- 
tact: Mr. Rae O. Weimer, Director >f 
Journalism and Communications, U: 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


REVIEW 


by WILLIAM A. HARPER 


Mr. Harper is on the staff of the Educational Television and Radio Center. He 
is in regular contact with ETV stations and with other organizations involved 


in television for education. A former newspaperman, he has served on the public 
relations staffs of the State University of lowa and Wittenberg College. He 
holds degrees from Marshall College and the State University of lowa. Mr. Harper 


Educational television has become a 
concern of a great many people in this 
country today and a potent force in meet- 
ing educational problems at all levels. 
Thus, it is difficult to review it in brief. 
But this report will perhaps serve to give 
some idea of its growth and development, 

There are 29 non-commercial stations 
at present broadcasting. Some are owned 
and managed by universities, others are 
operated by non-profit community com- 
missions. In addition there are approxi- 
mately 100 closed circuit TV installations 
offering formal teaching in college, uni- 
versity and public school classrooms 
around the country. 


PROGRAMMING 


No matter what the pattern of oper- 
ation, the 29 community educational tele- 
vision stations have concentrated on do- 
ing an educational job for their viewers. 
Education is considered in its broadest 
sense, covering gardening and safety as 
well as great art and music. 

Stations also try to meet the more spe- 
cific needs of their communities. “We 
called on school people and civic leaders 
to tell us what we could do for Memphis,” 
Keith Nighbert, program manager of 
WKNO-TV told us. ‘The local section of 
the National Council of Jewish Women 
came up with the answer. They said that 
an estimated 50,000 persons in the area 
could neither read nor write, and sug- 
gested we try to do something about it.” 

Thus, when WKNO-TV went on the air, 
it struck out at illiteracy. The station is 
beaming a streamlined reading and writ- 
ing course to those who lack this vital 
knowledge. Some 2,000 persons already 
have benefitted from the project, and 
comments of students show how happy 
they are about the program. 

“{ am beginning to read the names of 
streets for the first time,’ said on per- 
=. “IT can read the Bible now,” said an- 
oth or, 

\’TTW in Chicago hit upon the plan 
of a “TV College,” for benefiting its 
cor munity. About 2,000 persons are en- 
tol and seeking two-year degrees. 
Hu :dreds of others are studying on a 
no: -credit basis. Students include several 


has contributed articles on ETV to many educational and professional publications. 


physically handicapped persons in hospi- 
tals as well as at home. 


Many of the stations offer education 
for college or even high school credit, but 
do so largely as a supplement to regulate 
programming of a cultural, educational 
and informational nature. Day to day 
programming covers a wide range of 
subjects: from general discussions to 
great art, from music to informal in- 
struction in foreign languages. The sta- 
tions have also been quick to spotlight 
community problems like juvenile delin- 
quency and housing needs. Almost all 
gave attention to backgrounding politics 
in the 1956 presidential elections. There 
are also educational “spectaculars”. 
WGBH-TV, in Boston, telecasts concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
University of Alabama, which produces 
programs for the Alabama network 
(three stations, covering 90-per cent of 
the State), recently presented a full- 
scale opera. 


SPECIAL GROUPS 


Educational television has been used 
to advantage by prisons. Some 68 in- 
mates of the Ionia Reformatory and the 
Jackson (Mich.) prison have taken 
courses over WKAR-TV. One of their 
favorite programs was “Passing Notes on 
Music”, a series about classical music. In 
Pittsburgh, 16 men graduated in ab- 
sentia from WQED’s “High School of the 
Air.” They were inmates at Western 
State Penitentiary and the Allegheny 
Ceanty Workhouse. 


Children’s programming has been an 
important part of educational broad- 
casting. Programs for the young people 
are designed for entertainment, but are 
also aimed at being informative and in- 
structive. History is taught by cartoons 
in one series; nature by puppets; and 
folklore by song and dance. 


GROWTH and PROBLEMS 


The growth of educational television 
has not been spectacular —except to 
those who are involved in the field and 
know its problems at first hand. From 
one station, KUHT of Houston, estab- 


lished in 1953, the network has developed 
by about six stations per year since then. 
Private citizens, foundations, govern- 
ment, business and industry have spent 
some $60-million on educational televi- 
sion in this period. 


Seven stations have had to cope with 
a particular problem spelled out in the 
ominous letters UHF (Ultra High Fre- 
quency). Since most channels in use are 
VHF (Very High Frequency), television 
receivers in general are not equipped to 
pick up the UHF stations, and to con- 
vert a set for reception of UHF costs 
anywhere from $40 to $100. But the 
Ultra High Frequency stations have 
made a go of it by specialized broad- 
casting into schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. They are also consoled by the 
knowledge that UHF is a problem which 
must be solved by the tv industry and 
the FCC, if television is to expand, since 
most of the Very High Frequency chan- 
nels have already been utilized, especial- 
ly in the great metropolitan areas. 


Most of the educational stations have 
faced, or are facing, terrific money prob- 
lems. Community stations, like KETC in 
St. Louis and KQED in San Francisco, 
depend almost entirely for support on 
gifts and subscriptions by individuals, 
foundations, business and industry. That 
support has been forthcoming, however, 
and no station yet has gone off the air 
for lack of support. The educational tv 
stations have also been able to call, for 
assistance in programming, on the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center. 


WHAT IS ETRC? 


It was in the summer of 1952 that the 
Federal Communications Commission set 
aside channels for educational broadcas- 
ing. Shortly thereafter, on the basis of 
a grant from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, the Educational Television and 
Radio Center was established as the net- 
work headquarters for the medium. The 
Center now supplies about 15 programs 
each week to the stations. Supported by 
the Ford Foundation, it is in a position 


(Continued on page 20) 
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also, to contract with individual stations 
for production by them of shows on film, 
such as the DOCTORS IN SPACE series 
produced for the ETRC by KUHT-TV of 
Houston, Texas, and currently being 
shown on the screens of the stations 
serviced by ETRC. 

The ETRC has also made a name for 
itself by bringing before its cameras 
some of the nation’s great artists and 
teachers, among them poet Robert Frost; 
philosopher Mortimer Adler; hydrogen 
bomb specialist Edward Teller; Howard 
Hansen, Pulitzer Prize winning com- 
poser; and sculptor Carl Mose. Of his ex- 
perience ass an ETRC personality, 
Prof. Huston Smith of St. Louis Univer- 
sity, said: 

“In one week I was teaching to a 
weekly audience of 100,000 — approxi- 
mately ten times the number of students 
I could have expected to teach during a 
50-year career. What is particularly in- 
teresting is, that I became a celebrity to 
cab drivers, barbers and plumbers.” 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION 


Another kind of educational television 
that is shaking the foundations of ac- 
cepted school routines is closed-circuit 
tv within school systems, beaming out 
whole lessons to students—from ele- 
mentary and secondary, to college levels, 
though mostly on an experimental basis. 

One of the most expansive closed cir- 
cuit projects in the country is that of the 
Hagerstown (Md.) public schools. This 
is a five-year, county-wide project which 
will blanket the entire system of 25 
schools and 18,000 pupils by the end of 
this year. The project is financed by 
the Radio-Electronics-Television Manu- 
facturers Association and the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. (The 
Fund also is conducting a number of 
other etv experiments around the coun- 
try). 

At Hagerstown, pupils are being given 
instruction by tv in arithmetic, music, so- 
cial studies, geometry, history, English, 
and science. They are even taking tests 
by television. This is a cooperative ven- 
ture, however, with the tv teachers do- 
ing part of the work and the classroom 
teachers handling the remainder. The 
critical shortage of teachers, and lack of 
facilities to meet expanding enrollments, 
have brought about consideration of tv 
as a teaching instrument. The image and 
voice of one teacher can do the work of 
several teachers when beamed into many 
rooms, and even buildings. The regular 
classroom teacher can spend more time 
preparing lessons not taught by televi- 
sion, in supplementing tv teaching, and 
in giving the students more individual 
attention. 


TRIAL BALANCE 
Reports from Hagerstown, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Schenectady and 
Miami attest that students learn as well, 
and in some cases better, by tv than by 


normal methods, Whether used as an in- 
strument of instruction in the schools, or 
as an educational tool by the non-com- 
mercial community stations, educational 
television is proving itself to be effective 
and worthwhile. 

Educational television viewership 
to the hundred thousands for others. An 
estimated 44,000 people regularly watch 
KUHT’s telecasts of Houston school 
ranges from neglible for some programs, 
board meetings. WTTW in Chicago re- 
ceived 60,000 calls when the station 
offered advice on income taxes, An aca- 
demic study of religions pulled more than 
100,000 viewers a week in St. Louis. 
Current research indicates a conservative 
total of 12-million viewers for etv net- 
work programs. 

At present, talent usually comes from 
the academic ranks. Teachers have had 
to get used to facing thousands, instead 
of just a roomful of students. Program 
formats are often of the static lecture or 
discussion type. But talent and produc- 
tion are improving rapidly, as the sta- 
tions gain experience. The Educational 
Television and Radio Center is now co- 
operating with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company to bring national, live pro- 
gramming to etv stations, and other 
far-reaching possibilities are being ex- 
plored. These envision longer on-the-air 
schedules, more remote broadcasting, and 
even the use of color. With increased 
financial support, it is also hoped to acti- 
vate a coordinated plan for research into 
and evaluation of educational broadcast- 
ing in our society. 


AV Across Country 


(Continued from page 9) 

gaged in other activities in this field. 
Eighty-six per cent distribute audio- 
visual materials to the teachers in their 
state and region. This makes it possible 
to provide trained teachers with the 
needed instructional materials to com- 
plement their instruction. Forty-two per 
cent publish materials specifically for in- 
service teachers, and 28 per cent main- 
tain a school visitation service to assist 
schools with their individual audio-visual 
problems. 

' Many teachers, during the past fifteen 
years, have had little or no formal audio- 
visual training and the burden of in- 
service education will continue to be a 
major concern of extension divisions. But 
the increased activities of university 
extension divisions in the audio-visual 
area is very encouraging. 


OUR TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS—THE MAIN SPRING 

Institutions of higher learning in the 
United States have been, and will prob- 
ably continue to be, the primary agencie 
for preparing teachers. How have they 
reacted to the problem of training 
teachers in audio-visual education? 

The figures indicate that, 10 years ago, 
only 152 four-year institutions reported 
audio-visual programs which could be 
tallied. Currently, 562 institutions claim 
that they have such programs. Many in- 


stitutions stated that, because of the 
number of their offerings, separat« 
courses in this field could not be offered 
however, separate audio-visual unit: 
were included in existing methods 
courses, and students were required tc 
use materials and techniques in thei: 
practice teaching. 

The extent to which four-year institu- 
tions are engaged in various in-service 
and pre-service activities cannot be cov- 
ered in this report. However, several in- 
teresting trends can be identified. These 
are: 

1. The percentage of teachers gradu- 
ating from our teacher training institu- 
tions, who have had work in the audio- 
visual field, is increasing at a tremen- 
dous rate. 

2. The number of institutions which 
require students to take audio-visual 
courses has more than doubled in the 
past 10 years. 

3. Institutions have recognized the 
need for specially designed audio-visual 
laboratories in which to teach audio-vis- 
ual courses, and are building them as 
rapidly as possible. 

4. The total number of audio-visual 
courses in the academic curriculum has 
more than doubled within the past 10 
years. 

5. There has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of private and 
parochial schools currently offering 
audio-visual courses, as compared with 
10 years ago. 

6. The increase in the number of 
courses taught has obviously increased 
the number of faculty members engaged 
in such teaching. This factor, alone, has 
added a large number of professionally 
trained people to the audio-visual ranks. 


TOMORROW’S OUTLOOK 

Whatever the future may bring, it is 
clear that the concept of improving in- 
struction through the utilization of 
zudio-visual materials has been accepted 
nationwide. It is now the task of those 
people who are dedicated to this field to 
refine techniques, improve research, up- 
grade instruction and train bright stu- 
dents to be the leaders in the communi- 
cation arts for tomorrow. 

FOOTNOTE: 

(4) Status of TT in AVE in the Forty- 
Eight States — Independent study of a 
Gecade of progress in this area being 
sponsored by the Committee on Research 
and Creative Work of the University of 
Colorado. 


RCA And Wilding 
Make Red Cross Film 


A three-reel film, depicting the various 
Red Cross Disaster services in action is 
now available for free rental through lo- 
cal Red Cross chapters. 

The main theme of this 27% minute 
film shows the aftermath of disasters, 
and the Red Cross role in clean-up, re- 
habilitation, and relocation. Scenes in- 
clude the Connecticut flood disasters i 
1955, plus many varied locales of storms, 
tornadoes, and hurricanes. 

The Radio Corporation of Americ: 
sponsored the movie, produced by Wild 
ing Pictures. 
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FILMSTRIPS | 


by DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Department of 
Communications, New York University. 


American Iron and Steel Institute (150 
E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17) — In the color 
strip SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND SOCI- 
ETY, we are given a good guide to use in 
presenting to pupils the part played by 
science in modern life. We see something 
of what applied science has meant in the 
development of inventions, the process- 
ing of foods, and the mass production of 
electronic devices. The strip also high- 
lights the necessity for proper preparation 
for careers in science, and points to types 
of activity in the area of scientific work. 
Obviously good for science classes, this 
is also for guidance and career counsel- 
ing. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
(Wilmette, Ill.) is distributor for the 
FANTASY STORIES (8 strips, in color), 
tne Walt Disney visualization of such 
perennial favorites as ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND; FERDINAND, THE BULL; BEN 
AND ME; CINDERELLA; DuMBO; THE 
LirTLE House; Morris, THE MIDGET 
MoosE; and LAMBERT, THE SHEEPISH 
Lion. The characters are delightfully por- 
trayed and the color is excellent. Specifi- 
cally prepared for primary and middle 
grades language arts work, this material is 
well adapted for its purpose. 


Jam Handy Organization (Detroit 11, 
Mich.) — Our neighbor to the south is 
vividly portrayed in the 6-strip, color 
series MEXICO, YESTERDAY AND TODAY. 
Direct photography presents evidences of 
encient Aztec culture; the life and cus- 
toms of the contemporary Tarascan In- 
dian; and of modern Mexico City. In- 
duded is material dealing with the ways 
in which the people earn their living; and 
examples of native arts and crafts. This 
is very good material for social studies 
and history. 


United Nations (New York 17, N. Y.) 
-— It is important to keep abreast of 
events and attitudes throughout the 
world. The latest U.N. offering (4 strips, 
b&w) deal with THE GENERAL AssEM- 
BLY OF THE U.N.; THE MIDDLE EAsT 
AND THE U.N.; THE UNITED NATIONS’ 
EMERGENCY Force and _ PRoGREss 
THROUGH SHARING SKILLS. The first 
th-ee deal with the structure of the United 
N:tions Organization. The last-named. 
dels with the extent to which U.N. pro- 
gt:ms are being carried out in various 
pets of the world. Each strip is accom- 
pe ried by a “Commentary” sheet giving 
be kground notes and information per- 
ta ning to the pictures. All four strips are 


THE TAKE-UP REEL 


Who's Doing What In Films 
by Werner S. Haas 


Jack O’Reilly, of Gray-O’Reilly Mo- 
tion Pictures is taking a well-deserved 
vacation, after completing the 10,000th 
television film commercials of the firm’s 
career. Jim Gray reports Jack to be fish- 
ing off the coast of South America. If 
his bait for fish is as good as that for 
his clients he’ll be up to — here in floun- 
der! . .. Films of the Nations Distribu- 
tors announce that fifty new documen- 
tary films, originally produced by RKO 
through their office, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York for theatrical release are now 
available . . . Northwestern University 
(my alma mater, incidentally) has an 
ambitious film program for this spring 
under the guidance of Jack C. Ellis, as- 
sistant professor of film. Entitled “Film 
and Realty” this series covers the styles, 
purposes, and schools of British and 
American documentary films from the 
work of Robert Flaherty through recent 
“See It Now” television films. Informa- 
tion about showings is available through 
Professor Ellis at Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s School of Speech, Evanston, 
Illinois . . . The New York TIMES con- 
cludes its 1957-58 series of current 
affairs film strips with Africa: Explosive 
Continent”. The entire film strip series 
is available through the TIMES’ Office 
of Educational Activities, 229 West 43rd 
Street, New York ... A clever combina- 
tion of the sights, sounds, and music of 
New York are explored in a new film, 
premiering in April at New York’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Called “N.Y.,N.Y.” 
this color film is produced byFran- 
cis Thompson, with the original music 
by Gene Forrell . . . Dynamic Films’ 
VP Lee Bobker taking kudoes from 
VIP’s coast-to-coast on their “chang- 
ing neighborhoods” films reviewed in 
this issue . . . The Calvin Company’s 
second medical 16mm Motion Picture 
Production Workshop drew specialists to 
the U. of Kansas Medical Center April 
15 for a three-day session in cooperation 
with the U. of K’s. Department of Audio- 
Visual Education and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration ... WELL DONE. 


AWARDS 


To Howard A. Schumacher, who re- 
tires as Graflex Sales VP to become 
“elder statesman’; and to his successor, 
William A. Taylor, now titled Director 
of Sales and Advertising . . . to Joseph 
Morton, Ted Wescott, and Jack Lemmon, 
Administrative Assistant in Sales, Mid- 
west Manager of TV Sales, and Eastern 
TV Manager, respectively, for Wilding 
Pictures Productions, Inc. . . . to James 
H. Kimberly, new Vice President in 
charge of Business Development for 
Kling Film Productions, Chicago . . . to 
Max Fleischer and Hal Seegar on the 
formation of “Out of the Inkwell, Inc.” 
a production firm for animated films for 


DISTRIBUTION NOTES 

Chicago’s Ideal Pictures, Inc. has over 
100 Allied Artists’ theatrical films avail- 
able now for 16mm _ showings, includ- 
ing “Friendly Persuasion’, “Bob Mathias 
Story”. Catalogs available at Ideal, 58 
S. Water Street, Chicago . . . United 
World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York, will handle 1958-9 distribution of 
U. S. Government films, as well as spe- 
cial 16mm prints of “The Great Mr. Han- 
del” and a new featurette “Let’s Have 
Lamb” (meat, not Charles or Mary)... 


CONVENTION THIS MONTH 

The 83rd semi-annual Society of Mo- 
tion Picture and Television Engineers’ 
Convention at the Ambassador Hotel 
Los Angeles, April 21-26. One of the 
chief attractions there is Ampex Video 
Tape. Video tape or no, this column 
comes to you live from New York... 


SIGHTSEEING 

President Ransohoff delightedly show- 
ing off the new executive offices of Film- 
ways at 18 East 50th, New York... 
Roger Wade’s animation department 
taking second place to an even more ani- 
mated Vice-President, lovely Mrs. Anne 
Koller ... Henry Strauss, bare but beau- 
tiful office, awaiting his return from loca- 
tion in Tahiti. The South Seas? That’s 
Work?... 


of a documentary nature and provide 
considerable detailed information about 
the U.N. and its work. They should be 
used in preparation for, or as followup 
after, a visit to the U.N. headquarters, 
and are good material for use in social 
studies classes in general. 


New York Times (Educational Activi- 
ties Office, Times Square 36, N. Y.) — 
For anyone trying to achieve some under- 
standing of current scientific activities, 
THE WorLD AROUND Us: INTERNA- 
TIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR is certainly 
a “must.” This b&w strip presents the 
story of the developments in man’s study 
of his own planet, and his explorations 


of outer space. The problems encountered 
in the use of electricity, meteorology, 
maps and charts are indicated. Of vital 
importance for science students, this strip 
is also valuable for social studies and 
world history classes. 


Dr. George L. Hall 
Heads Casper College 

Dr. George L. Hall, director of tevel- 
opment for the Educational Television 
and Radio Center, has resigned to be- 
come head of Casper College, Casper, 
Wyoming. At the Center, Dr. Hall di- 
rected fund-raising efforts and coordi- 
nated information activities of national 
program service. 
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FOLKWAYS 
RECORDS 


WORLD’S LEADING PRODUCER 
OF AUTHENTIC FOLK MUSIC ON 
RECORDS. Including The Ethnic 
Folkways Library which contains an 
unusual selection of the music of over 
450 peoples; recorded on location by 
native orchestras and vocal groups; 
each Long Play Record is accompa- 
nied by extensive notes by famous 
‘collectors and recognized authorities. 


_ And the famous SONGS TO GROW" 
ON series for children. ANTHOLOGY 
OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK 
MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL,  SCI- 
ENCE AND LITERATURE SERIES. 


All 10” Long Playing Records. .$4.25 
All 12” Long Playing Records. . 5.95 


For complete catalogue 
write to: 


“FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Timely for 
Israel's 10th 


Anniversary 


New Filmstrip Series 


IN COLOR 


ISRAEL: The Land And Its People 


Series of seven — $42 
Individual filmstrip — $7.50 


GUIDE for Teachers, Group Leaders 
; free with each filmstrip 


Department of Education and Culture 
Jewish Agency 16 E. 66 St. N.Y.C. 


It Pays To 
Advertise 
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THE WORLD OF TAPE 


by ROBERT J. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. 

With this issue, FILM/AVY NEWS inaugurates a new department, 
THE WORLD OF TAPE, to be conducted by Robert J. Campbell, 
Ph.D. Active in radio and television broadcasting for the past 22 
years, Dr. Campbell is now with station WNCN in New York and 


the Concert Network of Boston. 


BUSINESS TAPE PRESERVES DISCUSSIONS 

In nine week-end seminars at Wain- 
wright House in Rye, New York, mem- 
bers of “The Laymen’s Movement for a 
Christian World” have taped more than 
200 hours of their discussions on the 
theme “Spiritual Foundations of Business 
Practice.” 


From every part of the country, such 
leaders in business as J. C. Penney, 
founder of the Penney Stores; Harold S. 
Miner of Manufacturer's Trust: and 
Moorhead Wright of General Electric 
gather to exchange views on their per- 
sonal application of Christian principles 
to business. 

In the meeting room at Wainwright 
House, audio balance is worked out in ad- 
vance, mikes are strategically placed, and 
tapes of previous discussions are on hand 
so that the leader can select excerpts to 
stimulate new ideas and to establish back- 
ground for men attending for the first 
time. 

Attendance at each seminar is limited 
to about 20, since it is felt that larger 
groups tend to inhibit free discussion. At 
the end of each seminar, mimeographed 
copies of the discussions are distributed 
to participants and other interested par- 
ties. The tapes are then available for loan, 
on a limited basis, to members of the 
movement throughout the world. 

The Laymen’s Movement started taping 
the various meetings and retreats at their 
Wainwright House in 1953 and the new 
addition brings their collection up to 
more than 400 hours of recorded tape. 


DEALERS NOTE! 

According to a survey made recently by 
Tape Recording magazine, 38% of all 
who buy tape recorders select a brand 
owned and recommended by friends. Ad- 
ditional inquiries made in Manhattan by 
this column sets the percentage even 
higher. Many dealers are already taking 
advantage of this fact by having decals or 
metalic seals advertising themselves made 
to attach to the tape recorders they sell. 


LOW COST STEREO 

Most manufacturers agree that, as sales 
volume and competition increase, the 
market price of stereophonic tape will 
come down to a reasonably competitive 
level. In the meantime, samplers are 
offered by most tape makers, at a saving 


of 50% or more over the current price 
of such tapes. While most of these are 
excerpts from longer musical works, they 
still offer the collector an opportunity to 
start a stereo library with a modest invest- 
ment. Recommended samplers include: 


Omegatape (25 minutes) $5.95 
Tape of the Month 4.95 
Vanguard 

(30 min. Beethoven ) 6.95 
Bel Canto (15 minutes) 3.95 
Capitol 9.95 
Concert Hall 4.00 


Stereophony, Inc. (18 minutes) 3.95 


NEW TAPES IN REVIEW 
Serious Music: 


Grieg — Peer Gynt Suite No. 1; The 
Florence May Festival Orchestra — Vit- 
torio Gui, Conductor, Livingstonette 
2002 C; Stereo — 15 minutes — $6.95. 
This is the first classical release for this 
label. All four movements of the suite 
are beautifully performed and excellently 
reocrded in full stereo sound. 


Mozart — The Abduction from the 
Seraglio (Concert version of the opera in 
three acts)—Concert Hall Society RX-52 
— Stereo —2 reels, 89 minutes — 
$23.90. The opera-going music lover will 
certainly appreciate the presence achieved 
in this recording in stereo. Here is an out- 
standing performance by the Cologne 
Opera Soloists and Chorus and The 
Guerzenich Orchestra of Cologne con- 
ducted by Otto Ackerman. The brief dia- 
logue is in German. 

Offenbach — Gaite Parisienne — Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra — Antal 
Dorati, Conductor; Mercury MCS5-15; 

tereo — 27 minutes — $11.95. spir- 
ited performance, recorded on the stage 
of the Northrop Memorial Auditorium at 
the University of Minnesota. The ar- 
rangement was originally made by Rosen- 
thal for the Ballet Russe De Monte Carlo. 


Pop Music: 

A Toast to Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey 
— Omegatape ST 7027—Stereo—32!/, 
minutes—$11.95. Eleven of the best re- 
membered tunes made popular by ‘he 
Dorseys are performed here in stereo by 
members of the original T-D orchesi«a. 
A pleasing mixture of slow and fast te™- 
pos with a scattering of vocal (s ns 
Eberle-O’Connell) punctuating some 
standing instrumental work. 
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DECLARATION OF FAITH 


Non commercial, educational television 
has come along slowly but steadily dur- 
ing the past five years. While some en- 
thusiasts in the early days of ETV made 
rather wild-eyed predictions about the 
future of the new medium, the men who 
were actually involved in the develop- 
ment of stations and programs were rela- 
tively quiet about what the years ahead 
would bring. They had enough to do, 
undoubtedly, in keeping their own sta- 
tions above water. 


But the directors of the nations educa- 
tional stations recently spoke out in no 
uncertain terms. ... 

In a unanimous, bold decleration of 
faith in the future of ETV, the directors 
now forsee a total of 100 stations linked 
together in a national live network by 
1968, according to a report released by 
the Educational Television and Radio 
Center and its affiliated stations. In 10 
years National Educational Television 
will reach 80 per cent of the country’s 
population, the executives predict. 


They point out that in the five years 
since KUHT in Houston became the first 
non-commercial station to begin oper- 
ations, 28 additional stations had begun 
broadcasting and that many other com- 
munities right now are working toward 
establishment of ETV units. 


To help meet the increasing demands 
at all levels of education, the ETV direc- 
tors envision longer on-the-air schedules, 
more remote broadcasting, the use of 
color, and improved programming. 

But they recognize that they must have 
help from government, foundations, in- 
dustry, education and the public itself. In 
concluding their report, the ETV broad- 
casters said: 


“We call for vastly increasing sup- 
port of all types for educational TV 
broadcasting, consistent with the demon- 
strated accomplishments of the past and 
the mounting potentials of the future. 
We are committed unequivocally to the 
overwhelming importance to our society 
of this communication adventure which 
motivates the mind of man to the pursuit 
of knowledge so necessary to his sur- 
vival.” 


NEW YORK PICTURE 


The need for an educational TV sta- 
tion in New York long has been recog- 
nized as important to the overall 
d-velopment of the medium. Recent de- 
v: lopments seem to indicate that the big 
ci-y will get organized educational tele- 
v sion, despite the fact that no regular 
( channels are available. . . . thanks 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


by WILLIAM A. HARPER 


to government, education, industry and, 
to be sure, commercial television. 


In the first place, the Metropolitan 
Educational Television Association, non- 
profit organization which has been pre- 
senting both adult and school programs 
over commercial stations, is launching a 
fund campaign which, if successful, will 
insure its continued operation, with in- 
creased programming and facilities. .. . 


And the New York State Board of 
Regents has reached a tentative agree- 
ment with WOR-TV, Channel 9, to offer 
educational programs over that station 
during the daytime hours. Observers be- 
lieve the outcome of this project hinges 
largely on money. (What project doesn’t, 
these days.) The plan depends on an in- 
itial legislative apropriation of around 
$369,000. Programs would be of a direct 
instructional nature, designed to help 
meet shortages of teachers and facilities. 


AN ETV SCOOP 


Educational television stations rarely 
look for “scoops.” But when one comes 
their way, they have proven they can 
react. Case in point: 


Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel laureate 
chemistry professor, and Dr, Edward 
Teller, a physicist who is often called the 
“father of the H-Bomb,” asked San Fran- 
cisco station KQED if they could engage 
in a formal debate over the station on the 
issue of nuclear bomb testing. (Teller is 
an outspoken proponent of continued 
testing of bombs; Pauling recently pre- 
sented a petition to the United Nations 
calling for a halt to tests). Manager 
James Day and his staff didn’t hesitate 
a minute. Furthermore, the hour-long de- 
bate was filmed, and prints immediately 
were sent air express to KQED’s sister 
stations. 


CHANNELING OF SCIENCE 


Speaking of scientific subjects, educa- 
tional stations have moved rapidly into 
this area. For example, KUON-TV in 
Lincoln and KETA-TV in Oklahoma City 
both are beaming direct instruction in 
science into the schools in their areas 
where there is a shortage of science 
teachers. .. . WGBH-TV in Boston pro- 
duced a series called OF SCIENCE AND 
SCIENTISTS which is being carried by 
other stations of the ETV network... . 
DOCTORS IN SPACE, described by 
Time magazine as the “timeliest series of 
the season,” was produced by KUHT-TV 
in Houston for the Educational Televi- 
sion and Radio Center and is now being 
carried over the national network. 


ATLANTIS PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
7967 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46, CAL. 


announces 
two social studies films 
by j. michael hagopian 


¢ TIBETAN TRADERS 


HIMALAYA... LIFE ON 
THE ROOF OF THE 
WORLD 


ANNOUNCING 
NEW FILMS 
from AUSTRALIA!!! 


giving you a wide variety of enter- 
tainment and instruction in 16mm 
color, also black and white. 


Write for complete catalog of films 
and filmstrips 
to 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Illustrated printed — 


also available. 


Become a Member of 
DANCE FILMS, INC. 


“A New York, non-profit organiza- 
tion dedicated to dance education 
through films”. 

For information concerning member- 
ship fee and privileges including 
discounts on film rentals and purch- 
ases, contact, 


DANCE FILMS, INC. 
Dept. F 


25 East 77th St., N. Y. C. 21 
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Musée For Your 


FILMS and FILMSTRIPS 


We prepare complete back- 
ground scores from our exten- 
sive library. 


Also... NEW DISC 
LIBRARY AVAILABLE 


Send for free catalog 
Dept. FN 
corelli- jacobs 


FILM MUSIC, Inc. 
723 7th Avenue, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


LIFE ON A 


DEAD TREE 
1 reel, elementary-jr. high film 


new release 


ART AND YOU 


1 reel, elementary-high school film 


new release 


FILM ASSOCIATES 


A 
OF CALIFORNIA [7-8 


10521 SANTA MONICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


4 SPEED 
RECORD & 
TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYERS 
Write for 
illustrated catalog 


AUDIO-MASTER 
17 E 45th St, NY. 177 


FILMCLIPS 


NEWS NOTES ABOUT OLD AND NEW PRODUCTIONS, PRESENTED IN AREAS 

OF SUBJECT INTEREST AND POSSIBLE USE. INITIALS INDICATE FILMS ACTU- 

ALLY SCREENED. THE TITLES STARRED (*) ARE ADVISEDLY CLEARED FOR 
TELEVISION. FOR THE OTHERS, INQUIRE. 


BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, 
VOCATIONAL 


e Your Daily Bread* (12% mins., color, 
produced by American Bakers Assoc.) 
tells the story of the nutrition in en- 
riched bread, shows bread-making in a 
wholesale bakery, and emphasizes the 
importance of the complete diet. 


e Spirit of Enterprises (12% mins., 
color, produced by the National Educa- 
tion Program) is No. 9 in a series of 13 
films titled American Adventure Series. 
It shows that it is a fallacy to believe 
that the frontiers of opportunity in 
America have been exhausted, and does 
so by relating the story of the ice cream 
cone. 


e The Constant Quest* (28 mins., color, 
Gulf Oil Corporation) shows the wide 
range of activities and operations per- 
formed in a large oil research laboratory. 
The work ranges from raising flies for 
insecticide tests to nuclear sciences. 


e Industrial Compressors for Tomor- 
row* (color, Carrier Corporation) shows 
the manufacture of an axial compressor 
from unshaped metal to precision-ma- 
chined mammoth. It also pictures the 
machine’s mechanical principle. The com- 
pressor is used in chemistry, industry, 
atomic energy, aviation technology and 
research. 


e Soft Soldering* (10 mins., color, Edu- 
cational Horizons) is designed for junior 
high through adult classes in general 
metal and electricity-radio. It illustrates 
techniques and uses on representative 
jobs. Drill Press — Basic Holding Tech- 
niques (10 mins., color) describes ac- 
cepted shop practice and safety tech- 
niques, while illustrating basic holding 
as commonly practised in school shops 
and the home workshop. 


SCIENCE 


e How We Explore Space* (10 mins., 
color, produced and distributed by Film 
Associates of Calif.) introduces junior 
and senior high school students to the in- 
struments used by astronomers, and to 
the planets via the 60” telescope on Mt. 
Wilson. 


e A Trip to the Moon (16 mins., color, 
b&w, produced and_ distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) takes 
the viewer on an imaginary journey into 
space. It observes the earth and reviews 
the principal laws governing celestial 
bodies. It takes a dramatic glimpse at 
the eerie landscape of the moon, records 
its extreme temperatures, observes the 
effect of low gravity. 


e Atoms for Peace, a series produced fer 
the U. S. Information Agency, has added 
three titles for public release. These are: 
Atoms for Peace (IV) — Scientific Ad- 
vancement (19 mins.); Atoms for Peace 
(V) — Working Together (21 mins.); 
and Atoms for Peace (VI) — Training 
Men for the Atomic Age (20) mins., 
United World Films, Inc.). They cover, 
respectively, the progress made in the 
production of atomic energy and its use; 
the achievements of regional and inter- 
national scientific cooperation; and the 
nuclear physics training program, spon- 
sored by the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for foreign scientists. 


SOCIAL STUDIES, HISTORY 


e Russian Life Today — Inside the So- 
viet Union (21 mins., color, b&w, 
Bailey Films, Inc.) was photographed by 
a trio of film lecturers. This is a section 
of the original longer film, edited for 
classes from junior high school through 
college, and for adult programs. 


e The Philippines: Gateway to the Far 
East (11 mins., color, b&w, Coronet 
Films) presents for the intermediate 
grades a panorama of the 7,000 islands 
which form the young republic. It 
stresses historical and political factors, 
geography and economics. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


¢ Help and Hope* (14 mins., b&w, Mar- 
tin Luther Home) is a sympathetic por- 
trayal of the problems encountered by 
mentally retarded children, as they are 
helped to a useful and happier life by 
the Martin Luther Home in Beatrice, 
Nebraska. Designed to interest the lay- 
man in this important subject, it covers 
the educational, recreational, therapeutic 
and financial aspects of the Home. 


¢ Dress for Health* (10 mins., color, 
also b&w, Encyclaepedia Britannica 
Films Inc.) tells its story for primary 
grades through Peter and Poly, a pair 
of twins. This is for classroom use and 
for groups, like PTA’s and Scouts, inter- 
ested in child health. 


SAFETY 


e First Aid for Air Crew* (28 mins., 
color, National Film Board of Canada) 
is for groups or individuals really con- 
cerned: with learning or teaching first 
aid. Its portrayal of serious injuries is 
too realistic for general interest pro- 
grams. Originally produced for the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, it won the tcp 
award in the “Industrial Occupationa’” 
category of the 1957 National Committ«e 
on Films for Safety competition. It ©; 
also officially endorsed by the Feder: ! 
Civil Defense Administration. 
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Emerging Patterns 


(Continued from page 13) 


by some of its early a-v equipment deal- 
ers, Keith South founded Film Previews 
Inc. (now Midwest Audio-Visual Co.) 
nearly 30 years ago and introduced the 
teaching film to many schools. Jim 
Enochs in the Duluth area has been a 
long-time dealer in that part of the 
State. Al Lindfors, now a vice-president 
of Bell & Howell, represented this inter- 
national company through National Ex- 
change, still one of Minnesota’s major 
a-v equipment distributors. 

Materials and equipment for the a-v 
field are being made in Minnesota by 
names known far outside the State: Min- 
nesota Mining for magnetic recording 
tape; EMC for pre-recorded tapes; Vik- 
ing for tape recorders; Smith System 
for projector stands and storage racks; 
room temperature controls from Minne- 
apolis Honeywell; Bulletin Board Styx 
from Lea Audio-Visual Service; Judy 
Felt Boards, and others. 

Pioneer film makers like Reid H. Ray, 
along with others like Empire Photo 
Sound Inc. and Film Prdouctions Inc., 
are making motion pictures sponsored by 
business and industry, and these are be- 
ing effectively used in many a-v pro- 
grams not only in Minnesota, but 
throughout the world. 

Cooperative film libraries established 
early by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
— then ERPI— have been expanded in- 
to regional libraries. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PICTURE 

Last year the University’s Extension 
Film Library had an excess of 50,000 
bookings, and its Director Erwin Welke 
predicts the total for this year will be 
much higher, even though many schools 
are starting their own film depositories. 

Several high schools, and most of the 
colleges, have produced materials to fill 
special needs of the schools in their area. 
The University is presently completing 
a series of filmstrips which will fill gaps 
in existing material about the State. 

Educational television is completing 
its first year of operation. KTCA-TV has 
been well received, and the teachers from 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul schools who 
have presented classroom material have 
done a job that makes us feel ETV is in 
Minnesota to stay. 

But the Minnesota a-v pattern, while 
good, we feel has just started. 


THINGS TO COME 


Educational television may be ex- 
tended by grant from the Legislature. 
There are still parts of the State where 
ty reception, from any station, is very 
poor. ETV might place relay transmi‘- 
ters to fill in these areas. s 

Though the new schools have audio- 
vsual facilities, too many have been 
built with floor-to-ceiling windows or 
gass blocks, which have proved to be 
alditional obstacles to light control and 
vorking a-v programs. The immediate 


future will see more building construc- 
tion with better a-v facilities. (Work- 
shops for school architects and school 
administrators are beginning to bear 
fruit). 

The gradual elimination of the un- 
graded elementary school is bound to 
result in more audio-visual materials for 
students transported to larger, better 
equipped, consolidated schools. There will 
also be increased “push” (on the part 
of the State’s Department of Education) 
to upgrade a-v standards if AVCAM 
(the State association, AV Coordinators 
of Minnesota) succeeds in urging the 
adoption of stricter certification for 
school a-v personnel. (This is quite some 
distance away still, but we are working 
on it). 

This, then, is Minnesota’s pattern of 
progress, a pattern designed to meet lo- 
cal needs. It adopts good ideas from our 
neighbors, and is developing techniques 
which perhaps others may borrow. Above 
all, it is a pattern emerging; not set; 
and as flexible for the future as it is in 
the present. 


FINANCIAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 4) 

Statement of Operations should be 
carefully planned, taking into considera- 
tion items that can be amortized, and 
furthermore, analysis of sales and costs in 
such statements should be presented. 

2 — PROJECTION AND POTEN- 
TIAL, every business operation has some 
sort of potential, and it is important to 
the average credit man, banker, or finance 
executive to review such information 
when considering credit lines. 

3 — COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
OF OPERATIONS — it is important at 
the end of decided profit or loss periods, 
in addition to all other information given 
to the executive, to prepare comparative 
figures for at least 3 years prior to the end 
of the current period, in complete detail, 
and analysis, so that proper future plan- 
ning can be programmed. 

The writer in some small way, is try- 
ing to impregnate the average executive, 
business man, proprictor, or other super- 
visory personnel with the highlights of 
what to do when confronted with the 
“LACK OF CAPITAL”. 

FILM/AV NEWS FUTURE ARTI- 
CLES — Film financing, visual aids, 
equipment, and related financing pro- 
grams will be the aim of the future. The 
writer will try in these articles to proper- 
ly disseminate varied finance pal credit 
information related specifically to the 
Film, Visual Aid, equipment field, and 
bring before the reader such information 
compiled together, which he could not 
readily ascertain. 


Scratches 
on Film 


Irritate 
Audiences 


Fortunately, scratches 
can almost always be 
removed — without loss 
of light, density, color 
quality, sound quality, 
or sharpness. 


Write for brochure 


EERLESS 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 36. NEW YORK 
959 SEWARD STREET HOLLYWOOD 38. CALIF 


THE FILM DOCTORS? 
SPECIALISTS 


in the science of 


RAPIDWELD Process for: 
Scratch-Removal 


Abrasions Dirt “Rain” 
Send for Free Brochure 


rapid 


37-02E 27th Street, Long Island City |, N. Y. 


LETTER FROM ALASKA 


20 min. 16mm sound; color only $175 
Alaska as if actually is today, reported by an 
author-photographer who has covered the northland 
for many years. 


LITTLE DIOMEDE 


16 min. 16mm sound; color only $135 

The Eskimos of Little Diomede Island, Alaska, and 

how modern civilization has modified their Stone 

Age lives. *‘The Chris'’ winner, Columbus Festival. 
PREVIEW PRINTS AVAILABLE 


NORTHERN FILMS 


1947 - 14th Avenue North, Seattle 2, Washingtoo 


16mm Free-Loan Sound Films 
For Adult Groups, Travel Agencies 
and Television Stations 
For list, write to: 


TRIBUNE FILMS, INC. 


Department FN 
141 East 44th Street 
New York 17, New York 


| 
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ECCO *1500 
FILM CLEANER 


Cleans — Lubricates — 
Prevents Dust Static 


Clean and inspect your film in one easy 
operation. Operates effectively at several 
hundred feet per minute. Save time, fluid, 
labor, and money. Lifetime bakelite construc- 
tion. Eliminates waxing. Absolutely safe and 
NON-TOXIC . . . NON-INFLAMMABLE. 
Widely used by schools, colleges and film 


libraries. 
Ecco No. 1500 Applicator 29. 50 
Ecco No. 1500 cleaning fluid, Baw $2.50 
Gallon, $9.60 
Ecco No. 2000 cleaning fluid for 
NEGATIVES , $l. 
Gallon, $6.50 
ALL FILM HANDLING SUPPLIES 
IN STOCK 


Acetone, per quart... $1.40 
Per. gallon, 

Ethyloid Film Cement, pint... 

Film Handling gloves, per dozen... tis 

Galco Filmeter stop watch, Swiss “jewelled 

movement. Measures equivalent beni for 

lémm and 35mm film... $29.50 


THE CAMERA MART 
1845 Broadway (at 60th St.) N. Y. 23 
Plaza 7-6977 


GREEN FILM? 
DIRTY FILM? 


FilMagic Pylons (Pat. Pend.) quickly attach 
to atiy- 16mm. projector. Automatically sili- 
cone-treat and protect film, clean gates as 
film is running. 

Special kits, complete with simple instruc- 
tions for Ampro; BandH, Eastman, RCA, TSI, 
Victor. Write for illustrations and prices. 
ECONOMICAL EFFICIENT! 


THE 
DISTRIBUTOR'S GROUP, INC. 
204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 


ELEMENTARY 
SAFETY SERIES 


8 PORTAFILM 
rs Utilizes color, dialogue, and 


natural sounds, with real 
children in normal settings, to 
achieve convincing realism. 


Portafilms, Orchard Loke, Mich. 


Subscribe to 
FILM/AV NEWS 


Major 16mm Sound Films: 
“ON THE WATERFRONT" 
Guiness-Hawkins in “THE PRISONER" 
“KINGS OF COMEDY" 
Fields * Chaplin * Keaton * Turpin 
Write for new 1958-59 catalog 
LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


1425 E. Central . Wichita 2, Kansas 
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FESTIVALS AND AWARDS 


¢ International Film Competition — 
organized by The Belgian Film Li- 
brary, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versal and Intl. Exhibition of Brussels 
1958. Experimental films, April 21-25; 
short films, May 20-27; full- -length, 
May 30-June 13. Direct inquiries to 
Jacques Ledoux (Curator), La Cine- 
matheque de Belgique. Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, 23 Ravenstein, Brussels; 
or your nearest Belgian consulate. 


¢ Photokina 1958 — 6th Internation- 
al Photographic and Cinematograph- 
ic Exhibition — Sept. 27-Oct. 5 at 
Cologne, Germany. Exhibits by 500 
firms from 12 countries; photographic 
displays and congresses. For infor- 
mation: Verband der Deutschen Pho- 
tographischen Industrie, Cologne, 
Germany. 


¢ 8th Intl. Milan Samples Fair — 
April 12-27, Milan, Italy. Display of 
cinematography for publicity, indus- 
try and technical purposes. 


¢ Natl. Council on Jewish Audio- 
Visual Materials 8th Annual Meeting 
and Workshop — May 9, from |0 a.m. 
— 3 p.m., Theodore Herze Institute, 
250 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. Showing of 
prize-winning films and filmstrips in 
the afternoon. 


¢ First Annual Vancouver Interna- 
tional Festival — July 19-Aug. 16, 
Hotel Vancouver, music, art, drama, 
films, representing 20 countries (doc- 
umentary. experimental, tv and fea- 
ture length, children's). Also a one- 
day workshop in cooperation with the 
University of British Columbia. Infor- 
mation from Vancouver Festival Soci- 
ety, Rooms 7 and 8, | 6th Floor, Ho- 
tel Vancouver, Vancouver, B. C., Can- 
ada. 


* Photographic Society of America 
—Travel Slides, and Photo Essay. 
Entry forms due June |, slides to be 
in judges’ hands July |. Forms and 
information from Ann M. Kendlehart, 
Natl. Publicity Chairman, Phot. Soc. 
of America. Bigelow Apts., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 


° Ist Intl. Film Contest — 
—June 28-July 6, Palazzo della Ragi- 
one, Bergamo (Lombardy), Italy; 
documentary, cultural, artistic, Italian 
and foreign; prizes in equal parts to 
the director and producer. Entries by 


May 10. Forms from Concorso Inter 
nazionale del Film, Rotonda dei Mil! . 
1, Bergamo. Italy. 


¢ 10th Anniversary Competition «f 
Canadian Film Awards — May, 
Toronto. Includes films for tv and 
filmed tv commercials. Co-sponsored 
by The Canadian Film Institute, Can- 
ada Foundation, and the Canadian 
Assoc. for Adult Education. Inquire: 
Film Officer, Canadian Film Institute, 
142 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 


MISCELLANEOUS MEETINGS 


* Ist Natl. Executive Consultation 
on A-V Christian Education — Aug. 
15-19, Penn. State University, State 
College, Pa.; and Annual Intl. 
Conference on AV Christian Educa- 
tion (formerly "Green Lakes" work- 
shop) — Aug. 19-23, Penn. State 
College. Sponsorship of both by the 
Natl. Council of Churches, Dept. of 
A-V and Broadcast Education, and 
the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion. Inquiries: Rev. Donald Kliphardt, 
Natl. Council of Churches, 257 Prourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10 


¢ Industrial Film and A-V Exhibition 
—Oct. 7-10, N. Y. Trade Show Bldg., 
organized by Industrial Exhibitions 
Inc., 17 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17. Includes 
the 6th Annual Visual Presentations 
and several workshop sessions by the 
Natl. Visual Presentation Assoc. 


¢ University Film Producers Assoc., 
12th Annual Conference—Sept. 1-5, 
South Dakota State College. 


* American Library 
Conference — July 13-19, Public 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 
Theme: "ALA's International Respon- 
sibilities." Inquire: ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago II. 


Assoc. Annua! 


¢ 10th Annual Nati. Institute for A-V 
Selling — July 20-24, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. For infor- 
mation: Henry C. Ruark, NAVA Inc., 
Fairfax, Va. 


¢ Natl. A-V Convention and Exhibit 
— July 26-29. Hotel Morrison, Chi- 
cago. Participating groups: Nationa! 
A-V Assoc.; Educational Film Library 
Assoc.; A-V Conference of Medica! 
& Alliee Sciences; Agricultural A-V 
Workshop; Religious A-V Workshop; 
and Workshop for Industrial Training 
Directors. Inquire: NAVA, Fairfax, Va. 
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KODAK MAKES AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


ANNOUNCING A NEW KODAK 
PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTOR 


AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


With all the essentials of a fine 16mm 
sound projector. ..the new Kodak Pag- 
eant AV-085 lists at only $439!* 
Brand-new features include a power- 
ful amplifier that delivers the full rated 
8 watts. Printed circuits make it extra- 
rugged, easy to service. New, compact 
1l-inch oval speaker, housed in a 
baffled enclosure for good bass re- 
sponse, gives you the same effective 
cone area as 8-inch round types! 
New, too, is the virtually wearproof 
pull-down tooth of hard tungsten car- 


bide . .. and a universally approved 3- 
wire cord for grounding. 

As with all Kodak Pageant Projec- 
tors, the new AV-085 never needs oil- 
ing. It’s permanently lubricated at the 
factory! Easy to operate, sets up in a 
jiffy, with folding reel arms, attached 
belts, and simplified film path. 

Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Deal- 
er to show you how this brand-new 
Pageant helps your budget . . . or write 
for Bulletin V3-22. 


*List price, subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


New Kodak Pageant Sound Projector, Model AV-085, introduces wearproof pull-down tooth. 


Resonant, natural sound comes from new 11-inch 
oval speaker in baffled enclosure. Oval design 
makes case more compact for easy portability. 


New AV-085 comes with Super-40 Shutter — gives 
40% more screen brilliance than conventional 
shutters. Takes standard 750-watt or 1000-watt 
lamp for extra long throws. 


. 


ERICAN INDUSTRY'S MOST DAR 
PICTURE PROJECT 


We wish to express our gratitude for the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the diplomatic 
and home officials of the following countries: 


ENGLAND AFGHANISTAN 

FRANCE PAKISTAN 

SWITZERLAND INDIA 

ITALY BURMA 

YUGOSLAVIA MALAYA © 

GREECE THAILAND 

TURKEY CAMBODIA 

IRAN SOUTH VIET NAM 
UNITED STATES 


The World Highways Expedition, organized for the Ford Motor Company and 
J. Walter Thompson Company by Filmways, has just completed its history- 
making, round-the-world test drive of the 1958 Ford car. A distinguished series 
of television commercial films and a major documentary film, “One Road,” will 


soon bring the exciting story of this expedition to millions of people the world over. 


WORLD HIGHWAYS EXPEDITION, Inc. is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 


241 wesT STREET, 
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